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PREFACE 

In response to the influenceiji of modem life, the 
ancient continent of Africa is experiencing wonder- 
ful changes. Wherever climatic conditions are such 
as to make it safe for the white man to live, he is 
establishing farms and plantations, operating mines, 
and building roads and cities. 

The venerable pyramids look down upon\a rail- 
road which will in a few years connect Cape Town 
and Cairo. The automobile traverses the northern 
Sahara where formerly only the caravan wound its 
way. Splendid cities, having all of the conveniences 
of those in Europe and the United States, are devel- 
oping both in the interior and on the coast. 

Vast as is the unproductive area in Africa, the 
continent contributes much to the commerce of the 
world. Egypt is an important cotton-growing coun- 
try. Tunesia produces large quantities of dates. 
From central Africa rubber, ivory, palm nuts, and 
palm oil are shipped. Mutton, wool, wheat, com, 
ostrich feathers, gold, and diamonds are among the 
products of the southern part of Africa. The ex- 
tension of roads and the education of the natives 
are important factors in increasing African products. 
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In this, as in the other books of tht series, the 
authors have given cause and consequence a large 
place. Every effort has been made to secure the 
latest and most authentic information and to pre- 
sent it in a manner that will appeal to children. In 
connection with the study of the text, maps should 
be constantly employed. 

For the use of photographs the authors wish to 
thank Mr. Walter Richardson, Mr. George Howell, 
Professor S. Webster French, and Mr. WillianJ^ G. 
Hoag, all of Pasadena, Mrs. James M. Hobson, of 
Vancouver Barracks, Washington, and Mr. E. 0. 
Magie, of Chicago. 

Pasadena, California. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 

When Europeans began to explore the Atlantic 
coast of North America, they found a coastal plain 
along the sea. South of what is now New England, 
this plain invited settlement, and rivers afforded an 
easy means of penetrating some considerable distance 
inland. Three of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, 
the St. Lawrence, the Hudson and the Mississippi, 
were gateways to the very interior of the continent. 
These rivers and their valleys have played an important 
part in the development of North America. 

In South America a lofty mountain wall extends 
from north to south close to the Pacific coast. On the 
Atlantic side, however, there are several entrances to 
the land. The Amazon carries large ships 2000 miles 
inland, and is navigable almost to the foot of the Andes. 
In addition, the Orinoco and Parana are navigable 
for long distances. 

Western Europe is, for the most part, a low plain 
across which flow rivers that carry boats far into t>"^ 
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2 AFRICA 

interior. These rivers and their valleys have for many 
centuries been important lines of trade and travel. 
Although southern Europe is more mountainous than 
is the western part of the continent, the vaHey of the 
Rhone has for 20^ years formed a natural roadway 
between the M iterranean Sea and the Atlantic 
coast. 

Turn now to the map of Africa and you wiU see that 
the continent is practically encircled by plateaus and 
moimtains. The Niger, the Congo and the Nile are 
among the greatest rivers of the world. These and the 
smaller streams descend from the high plateaus to the 
sea in rapids. The African rivers do not, therefore, 
offer an easy means of penetrating to the interior of 
the continent. This condition has always been a 
great obstacle to exploration and development. For 
hundreds of miles along the northwest coast the land 
is comparatively low, but here the burning desert 
faces those who would enter. Do you see now how 
the structure of a country, as well as climatic conditions 
or great distances from other countries, keeps people 
from exploring and settling ? 

Africa was the last of the continents to be explored 
and colonized. Over 400 years ago the Portuguese 
had trading posts on the east and west coasts. No 
nation, however, looked upon Africa as worthy of 
serious attention. Vessels from European countries 
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THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 8 

went past the Cape of Good Hope to trade with India. 
Later, Australia was developed and attention was 
drawn thither. It was quite the middle of the last 
century before our maps showed any explored territory 
in Central Africa. Even then the so-called Moimtains 
of the Moon were supposed to extend across the con- 
tinent from east to west. 

The first civilized peoples who occupied the coast 
regions were the Egyptians, the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians. The Arabs were the first to penetrate 
the interior. They, with their camels, were able to 
brave the sand and heat of the desert and to reach the 
oases and fertile lands. When the Roman Empire 
fell, the Arab hosts swept through the north of Africa, 
and the country nearly as far south as the Congo basin 
came under the Mohammedan rtile. So it was the 
Arabs who first opened up the country and laid the 
foundation for later developments. At the same time, 
they introduced that terrible system of slavery which 
the European countries have not yet succeeded in 
stamping out. 

The equator divides Africa into two parts practically 
equal in extent from north to south, although greatly 
differing in area. If you were to follow westward 
the parallel that touches the most northerly point in 
Africa, you would find that it passes close to the south- 
em end of Illinois, and that San Francisco is within a 
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sKght separation between Europe and Africa there has 
for many centuries been easy communication between 
the two. The Romans founded cities and developed 
irrigation projects in what are now called the Barbary 
States. The sands of the desert now drift about many 
of these evidences of former prosperity. 

As to area, Africa ranks second among the continents. 
It is more than three times as large as Europe or the 
United States. In its greatest east to west dimension 
Africa measures 4500 miles, while from the southern 
to the northern extremity it is about 5000 miles. 

The interior of Africa is largely made up of great 
plateaus, from which rise mountain ranges. The 
average altitude of the continent is a little more than 
2000 feet. As the map shows you, the altitude is 
greater in the southern than in the northern part. 

In Abyssinia we find a lofty plateau from which 
peaks rise to the height of about 15,000 feet. The 
plateau is about twice as large as New York State. 
Volcanoes have poured out great masses of lava in this 
section of Africa, thus increasing the height of the re- 
gion. Because this plateau is so lofty, the climate is 
cool in summer and cold in winter. 

Extending southward from this plateau is a coastal 
plain, the climate of which is hot and moist. Border- 
ing the plain on the west are mountains which lead to 
the plateaus beyond. The divide between the Indian 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 

When Europeans began to explore the Atlantic 
coast of North America, they found a coastal plain 
along the sea. South of what is now New England, 
this plain invited settlement, and rivers afforded an 
easy means of penetrating some considerable distance 
inland. Three of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, 
the St. Lawrence, the Hudson and the Mississippi, 
were gateways to the very interior of the continent. 
These rivers and their valleys have played an important 
part in the development of North America. 

In South America a lofty moxmtain wall extends 
from north to south close to the Pacific coast. On the 
Atlantic side, however, there are several entrances to 
the land. The Amazon carries large ships 2000 miles 
inland, and is navigable almost to the foot of the Andes. 
In addition, the Orinoco and Parana are navigable 
for long distances. 

Western Europe is, for the most part, a low plain 
across which flow rivers that carry boats far into the 
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interior. These rivers and their valleys have for many 
centuries been important hnes of trade and travel. 
Although southern Europe is more mountainous than 
is the western part of the continent, the valley of the 
Rhone has for 20' years formed a natural roadway 
between the VI iterranean Sea and the Atlantic 
coast. 

Turn now to the map of Africa and you will see that 
the continent is practically encircled by plateaus and 
mountains. The Niger, the Congo and the Nile are 
among the greatest rivers of the world. These and the 
smaller streams descend from the high plateaus to the 
sea in rapids. The African rivers do not, therefore, 
offer an easy means of penetrating to the interior of 
the continent. This condition has always been a 
great obstacle to exploration and development. For 
hundreds of miles along the northwest coast the land 
is comparatively low, but here the burning desert 
faces those who would enter. Do you see now how 
the structure of a coxmtry, as well as climatic conditions 
or great distances from other countries, keeps people 
from exploring and settling ? 

Africa was the last of the continents to be explored 
and colonized. Over 400 years ago the Portuguese 
had trading posts on the east and west coasts. No 
nation, however, looked upon Africa as worthy of 
serious attention. Vessels from European countries 
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these lakes, some of which are long and relatively 
narrow. Tanganyika, for example, is about 400 
miles long, while its average width is not more than 
30 miles. These lakes are deep, and they occur along 
a belt in which earthquake action has resulted in the 
formation of a deep steep-walled depression known as 
the "Great Rift Valley.'' There are, in this part of 
Africa, two well-defined rifts or cracks in the earth's 
crust. From the floor of the western rift rises the vol- 
cano of Kirunga, which occasionally shows signs of 
activity. It is remarkable to find an active volcano so 
far from the sea, it being 700 miles inland. 

Victoria Nyanza is roughly circular in form. It is 
shallow and in places is bordered by grassy plains and 
marshes. Unlike the Great Lakes of America, it is 
quite lofty. Lake Chad is likewise very shallow, and 
its area varies greatly from the wet to the dry seasons. 
The lakes of eastern equatorial Africa are in a hot and 
humid region where development by white men is 
diflScult.. They differ from the American lakes in that 
they have no deep water connection with the sea. 
This greatly lessens their commercial value. The 
great reaches of Central Africa are for the most part 
either forests or savanna. Many of these forests are 
still unexplored. Upon the savanna, or plains, the 
large and wonderful baobab tree is found, and above the 
zone of real forest trees there are thickets of bamboos. 
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As has already been pointed out, a large part of Africa 
is hot because it is in the Torrid Zone. Parts of the 
hot lands are desert and parts are forest-covered. In 
the region close to the equator there is rain at all seasons 
of the year. Here the moisture-laden air is constantly 
rising, and this lowers its temperature to the condensa- 
tion point. Most of the rain falls, however, when the 
sun is directly overhead. This occurs twice each year 
at all points within the Torrid Zone. Therefore in a 
narrow belt on either side of the equator there are 
yearly two rainy seasons. 

The heaviest rainfall recorded in Africa is in the 
Kamerun Mountains east of the mouth of the Niger 
River. Here there is a precipitation of 400 inches a 
year. This is nearly as great as that in the Khasi 
Hills of India, where occurs the heaviest rainfall in the 
world. 

So far as rainfall is concerned, Africa may be divided 
into four roughly defined regions : the region of great 
rainfall, lying on either side of the equator; the dry 
belt around the tropics ; the portions of the continent 
to the southwest and northwest that receive much 
rain ; and a continuous wet area bordering the east 
coast, and extending from the Cape to the equator. 

Owing to the high temperature and the abundant 
rainfall, the equatorial region has great forests and 
jimgles through which it is very difficult to travel. 
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Here are found the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
zebra, girafife, crocodile, lion, leopard, monkey and 
other animals. Where the land has been cleared, 
bananas, sugar cane, cotton, corn and other crops are 
grown. 

Africa was little known by the outside world before 
the year 1800. Two years before this date there was 
formed in England a society for the exploration of 
Africa. Beginning in 1843, David Livingstone spent 
thirty years in the heart of the "Dark Continent," 
and finally died there. Cameron, Stanley, Baker, 
Burton, Speke and other brave explorers have done 
much to open up Africa. ^ 

Gold and precious stones attract men in all parts of 
the world. When it became known that Africa pos- 
sessed great mineral wealth, white men began to struggle 
to gain possession of the richest sections. As you know, 
most of Europe is densely populated. Therefore the 
nations of Europe are anxious to secure more land. 
These are the two most important reasons for the 
division of Africa among a few of the most powerful 
nations of Europe. In 1890 and 1891 what is known 
in history as the "Partition of Africa" took place. 
During these year&, England, France, Germany and 
Portugal took possession of those parts of the continent 
that had not already passed into the hands of some 
power. 
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In all Africa there are fewer miles of railroad than 
there are in the state of Illinois. Mineral wealth is 
largely responsible for the construction of such roads 
as now exist. The English are building what is known 



Fio. 3. Map showing Distribution of Population. 

as the Cape to Cairo Railroad, which will extend from 
the Mediterranean Sea to Cape Town. How long will 
it be ? How long are the railroads that cross our con- 
tinent ? Notice the parts of ^e Cape to Cairo road 
that have been completed. This wonderful project 
was first thought of by Cecil Rhodes, who organized 
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the work. The transcontinental telegraph line over 
the same territory is now under construction. 

Although there are a larger number of people in 
Africa than there are in. North America, there are few 
white inhabitants and few large cities. The two largest 
cities are Caira-«;fid Alexandria. Africa has not a 
single ^rge city that is located many miles from the 
coast. Most of the people live in villages, many of 
which consist of huts built of mud. It is only in the 
northern and the southern parts that there is any 
number of white people. 

Africa is a most interesting continent. It has the 
greatest desert in the world, where, across hot sands, 
caravans of camels wind their way. It has vast and 
gloomy forests where roam the greatest beasts of the 
earth, as well as the warlike dwarfs called pygmies. 
In the same latitude there are snow-capped mountains 
and banana plantations. Some of the greatest rivers 
and lakes of the earth are found in Africa. Most of 
the diamonds of the world are mined there. . Among 
the interesting features of Africa are the great pyra- 
mids of stone along the lower Nile. If these silent 
monuments could speak, what wonderful stories they 
could relate of all that has transpired in Egypt for 
thousands of years past ! 
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Ye zones so strange and wondrous, 
Thou distant magic land, 
Where swarthy men are roving, 
Burnt by the sun's fierce brand. 
Where all things glow and sparkle, 
Where Phoebus' golden beam, 
The genuine gold doth darken, 
That flashes bright in every stream. 

Thy forests dark and desert. 

Are present to my view. 

Thy feathery palms are mirrored 

In lakes of deepest blue. 

The wild beasts' roar is sounding, 

From cleft and cavern black ; 

With heavy bales and costly 

The Arab loads his camel's back. 

There, too, the curly negro 

Gold dust in rivers seeks, 

And there Mount Atlas gravely 

Rears heaven-supporting peaks ; 

The sunUght tinges brightly 

Its crags with radiant blush. 

While elephants gray and sombre 

With ponderous step the meadows crush. 

-^ Ferdinand Freiligrath, 

translated by K. F. Krqjjker. 



CHAPTER II I 

I 

TRIPOLI 

That part of the Mediterranean region of Africa , 

lying west of Egypt is often called the Barbary States | 

because here, for many centuries, there has lived a i 

people called Berbers. There is much in northern 
Africa that is of interest historically. More than 1000 ' 

years ago the Phoenicians founded colonies and cities 
here. Later, Greeks, Romans and Arabs occupied 
the land. Traces of the storage reservoirs built in the 
gorges by the Romans are to be seen. 

The largest and the most easterly of the Barbary 
States is Tripoli. It is said that this name was given 
to the country because the Phoenicians established 
here three cities, called Sabrato, Oea and Leptis. Tur- 
key was for a long time in control of Tripoli ; but as a 
result of the war between Turkey and Italy, the latter 
coxmtry recently took possession of Tripoli. 

While TripoU is about ten times as large as the 
state of Ohio, its population is only about twice as great 
as that of the city of Cleveland. This is due to the 
fact that a large part of the country is too dry to support 
a population. 

14 



TRIPOLI 16 

Tripoli, Morocco, Egypt proper and the native state 
of Abyssinia were the only countries of Africa not 
divided among the European powers. It is in Tripoli 
that the "Fountain of Apollo" which gave life to an- 
cient Kyrene still flows. The ruins of this historic city 
and of Ptolemais are on the plateau country in Barca. 

The map shows you that Tripoli has an extensive 
coast line. In spite of this there are few good harbors. 
There are rocks at the entrance to the harbor of the city 
of Tripoli, and it is therefore unsafe during violent 
storms. The lack of good harbors hinders the devel- 
opment of commerce. 

Along the coast there is a narrow plain which rises 
steeply to a mountain range known as the Jebel. Be- 
yond the mountains are plateaus. In the east there 
is a large area called Barca, having few towns except 
along the coast. The interior is largely a desert dotted 
with oases. 

Water is the all-important thing in a dry country. 
Where there is sufficient rainfall, or where water can 
be obtained from springs and wells, agriculture is 
carried on. A considerable part of the water in the 
streams sinks into the sands and some of this is pumped 
to the surface and used in irrigation. Some of the 
people draw water from their wells in goatskin sacks 
just as they did hundreds of years ago. Windmills 
are in use among the more progressive farmers. 
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The chi?f grain is barley ; and when there is a good 
crop, some is exported. As the chmate is semitropical, 
dates, figs, oranges, olives, grapes and almonds are 
grown where there is suflBicient water. Where pastur- 
age is adequate, cattle, sheep, goats, camels, donkeys 
and horses are raised. 

One of the most important products of the country 
is esparto grass, or as the people of the country call it, 
alfa or halfa. It grows wild on the plateaus. The grass 
does not cover the groxmd as grass in moist countries 
does, but grows in bunches or clumps. For centuries 
the natives have used this long grass in the manufac- 
ture of sandals, mats and ropes. In 1868 some of the 
esparto was shipped to England, as an experiment. It 
foimd a ready market in the paper mills, and to-day 
large quantities are used in the manufacture of paper. 

The grass is cut by hand, tied up in bundles, and 
then packed in large nets. These are placed upon the 
backs of camels and transported to the coast, where 
the esparto is baled by machinery. 

Travel in Tripoli is almost entirely by means of 
horses, donkeys and camels. The camel is by far the. 
most important beast of burden. Tripoli has been 
benefited considerably by the fact that much of the 
commerce carried on between Europe and the vast 
area south of her crosses the territory of Tripoli and 
passes through her ports. The most important of 
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the exports are dates, esparto grass, ostrich plumes, 
ivory and gold. The imports are largely cotton goods, 
beads, hardware and trinkets of many kinds. 

To go by caravan from the city of Tripoli to the 
Sudan and return may take as long as a year. A cara- 
van often consists of more than 1000 camels and usually, 
in addition, many donkeys. A large force of Arabs 
is required to load, xmload, feed, water and drive the 
camels. Then there are armed men whose duty it is 
to guard the goods, for in the desert there are robbers. 

Along the coast the sponge industry is carried on, 
chiefly by Greek fishermen. The fishing season lasts 
from April to October. Formerly many of the divers 
carried on their work without any protection, but now 
most of them use the diving suits. Heavy weights are 
fastened to the feet and backs of the divers, in order to 
enable them to sink rapidly. By means of a rubber 
tube, one end of which is attached to the helmet, fresh 
air is pumped to the diver. The divers seldom work 
at a greater depth than one hundred feet. They may 
remain under water for three quarters of an hour at a 
time. 

Each diver carries a net in which he places the 
sponges. When he is ready to ascend, he signals to 
the boat above by means of a cord. The work is dan- 
gerous as well as difficult, and the divers should be well 
paid. 
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When the sponges reach the deck of the vessel, sailors 
trample upon them with their bare feet in order to re- 
move the slime. They are then strung on lines and 
himg in the water for several hours. Later they are 
placed in tubs of water containing oxalic acid. This 
turns them yellow. Sponges constitute one of the chief 
exports of TripoU. 

The chief city in Tripoli is the city of the same name. 
Its population is about 50,000. It owes its importance 
in large part to the caravan routes that center here. 
One leads southward to Lake Chad, one southwest to 
Kano and Sokoto, while a third important route leads 
to Timbuktu. Locate each of these places. A part 
of the commerce that formerly followed these routes 
now reaches the Atlantic by way of the Niger and the 
Benue, its chief eastern tributary. 

There is comparatively little manufacturing carried 
on in the city. Workers in leather make saddles, 
bridles and sandals. For these there is considerable 
demand. Some guns are made, and various articles 
are manufactured to sell to tourists. 

Tripoli is a very old city. Its wall and some of its 
most ancient buildings are in part buried by the sands 
that have drifted over them. In an old quarter of 
TripoU may be seen a beautiful Roman arch, erected 
in the year 164 a.d., called the "Arch of Marcus Aure- 
lius." These ruins, together with its open harbor, 
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extensive palm groves and the provincial garrison make 
the city most interesting. It exports ostrich feathers, 
ivory, skins from the Sudan, gold dust, cattle and 
horses, goat cloth ajid textiles. 

Its imports include manufactured articles and small 
objects of barter for the caravans. Until recently 
slavery was permitted in Tripoli, and great caravans 
of slaves were transported to Tripoli from pagan coun- 
tries. 

Other towns are Benghazi, the capital of Barca, which 
carries on a small trade with Malta in wool, cattle, 
com, salt, sponges and ivory. Ghadames, 300 miles 
southwest of Tripoli, is in an oasis watered by warm 
springs. This town is inclosed by ramparts and in- 
habited by Berbers who exist by trading. Rhat is 
the principal station between Ghadames and Kano, 
and is 540 miles from the coast. 

Murzuk, a walled town, is in the central oasis of 
Fezzan. This is the principal stop on the eastern 
route. 

In the coast towns of Tripoli are many Jews. The 
negro predominates in the south, owing to the slave 
traffic. Of Europeans, the chief are Italians and Mal- 
tese on the coast. Until recently there have been Turks 
in the garrisons and in official positions. The Arabic 
language is spoken everywhere. 

During the early presidential administrations in our 
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country there was great inconvenience caused to our 
navy by the Barbary pirates. We were compelled to 
pay tribute yearly, and when Captain Bainbridge was 
sent to make payment to the Bey of Algiers, he was 
treated with insolence. Later Commodore Decatur 
and his associates subdued the Pasha, and in 1814 a 
treaty of peace was signed. 



CHAPTER III 



TUNESIA 



TuNESiA, though a much smaller country than 
Tripoli, has a larger population. It is the most northern 
of African coxmtries, and is still called by the natives 
"Afrigiah/' as in the old Roman days. Like TripoU, 
it was formerly controlled by Turkey, but in 1881 it 
became a French protectorate. The government is 
in the hands of an Arab ruler called a Bey, who is ad- 
vised by French officials. The Bey has the rank of a 
colonel. 

In the northern part of Tunesia there are hills, table- 
lands and mountains. The mountains in the north- 
west are a continuation of the Atlas range. The highest 
peaks reach an altitude of about one mile. Because of 
these elevations there is considerable rainfall, and 
therefore timber and agriculture. The months of 
January and February are the most rainy, although 
there are occasional showers throughout the year. 
This region is called the Tell. 

The southern part of the country has very little 
rainfall. There is a plateau formation in some parts 
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that rises to an elevation of 5000 feet. There are, in 
another region, many basins of dried-up lakes, having 
incrustations of salt upon their floors. These lake 
basins are now dry because the water that formerly 
flowed into them is used for irrigation. This is 
one of the reasons why our Great Salt Lake has de- 
creased in size during the last fifty years. The lake 
country lies below the level of the Mediterranean, and 
at one time may have been connected with the sea. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the natives. The 
principal farm crops are wheat, barley, oats and com. 
There are a very large nimiber of olive orchards, and 
citrus fruits, dates, figs, apricots, almonds and grapes 
are grown. Cork is found in the forests of the north- 
west, and esparto grass is grown on the steppes bor- 
dering the Sahara. Camels, cattle, horses, sheep and 
goats are raised. 

South of the central part of Tunesia is a region called 
by the people Belad-el-Jerid, or the '^ Country of the 
Palms." It was given this name because of the large 
number of date palm trees. There are numerous 
springs, some of warm and some of cold water, and by 
means of these the palm trees are irrigated. The water 
of some of the cold springs is salt, while many of the 
fresh springs are boiling hot. The water from these 
springs, at one time flowing into the lakes just men- 
tioned, is used not only to give life to the forests of 
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date palms, but to the many orchards of fruit and to 
the vegetable plantations. It is said that 20,000 
camels are em- 
ployed yearly car- 
rying the dates to 
the coast, and 
bringing to the 
dwellers in this 
oasis such supplies 
as they need. 
Along the coast, 
the region is 
called the Sahel. 
The interior table- 
land country at- 
tains an average 
elevation of 2000 
feet. There are 
few regular 
streams, but grains 
are grown, and 

pimotrtm U, S, Devi, if AfTiaamri. 

good pasturage p.^. 6. A Remarkably Fruitful Date 
found. Palm. 

During the time of Roman occupation, Tunesia, 
like Tripoli, was more productive than it is to-day. 
In fact it used to be called the " Granary of the World." 
When the Romans lost control, the native tribes failed 
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to keep the irrigation ditches in repair. In some places 
where beautiful orchards and fertile fields existed, there 
is now only drifting sand. Famous Roman ruins are 
found at Dugga in the valley of the Majerda River, 
and at various places in the Jerid and at El Djem. 
At the last-named place is to be found the ruins of the 
second largest amphitheater in the world. Where is 
the largest one located ? 

In Tunesia there are some very interesting people 
called Troglodytes. A part of them live in homes cut out 
of cliffs and mountain sides. Many live in caves. To 
these people travelers have given the name of'' ant men.'' 

If you were in the neighborhood of one of these under- 
ground towns, you would not see a house. Instead you 
would observe a large number of holes or pits with 
paths leading from one to another. These paths take 
the place of streets. You know that m large office 
buildings and flats in our cities, we frequently leave 
open spaces called courts or wells. The pits in the 
Troglodyte towns are not the dwellings, but are courts 
upon which the houses open. The pits average about 
25 feet in depth and are entered by means of tunnels. 
In these imderground chambers there are stables for 
goats, sheep and donkeys, as well as dwelHng places 
for people. 

Of course the temperature in these dwellings changes 
very little from season to season. During the summer 



they are much cooler than houses above ground, and 
during the winter they are warmer. Rain water is piped 
into large cisterns, where it is stored for use. 

There are in Tunesia many Arabs and Berbers. Of 
the Europeans the French and the Italians are the most 
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numerous. It is the Europeans who are doing the 
most to develop the country. 

The ordinary costume of the natives consists of a 
loose robe, often of white, with turban and sandals. 
The women wear veils covering all of the face but the 
forehead and the eyes. 
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A large number of the people are Mohammedans. 
Friday is the Mohammedan Sunday. On that day 
the women visit the cemeteries and place pebbles upon 
the graves of relatives and friends. This is a mark of 
reverence, and its purpose is the same as that of our 
custom of placing flowers upon graves. 

A common article of food in Tunesia is known as 
cous-cous. It is made of wheat, and is boiled with veg- 
etables and eaten with mutton. The cous-cous is 
served in large bowls often of wood. The bowl is placed 
upon the ground or upon a table a few inches in height, 
and the members of the family gather about it, each 
eating from the common dish. 

During recent years a great deal of mineral wealth 
has been discovered in Tunesia. This is leading to 
the construction of railroads. Iron, phosphate and 
chalk are being worked extensively. . 

Gabes, on the gulf of the same name, is connected 
with Tunis by rail. It is located on a small stream 
which centuries ago was used by the ships entering the 
port. The stream is now silted up to such an extent 
as to be valueless for this purpose. Not far from the 
city are numerous hot springs. 

A little farther northward is the port of Sfax. It 
exports olive oil, sponges, phosphate and esparto 
grass. A biological station for the study of sponge 
culture has been established here. The city is con- 
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nected with the Mediterranean Sea by means of a canal, 
five miles in length. Here there are many gardens 
where flowers are grown for the manufacture of per- 
fumes.- 

Tunis, on the Gulf of Tunis, and capital of Timesia, 
is a city having a population of about 200,000. It is 
very ancient, having been founded before the beginning 
of the historic period. It is on the shore of a shallow 
lake, but is connected with the sea by means of a canal, 
made by the French. The city is the natural outlet 
for the products of the Majerda valley. 

Outside the walls of the ancient city the French have 
built a thoroughly modem town. There are broad 
streets and walks shaded by trees. There are parks 
and automobiles and trolley cars. The city has a good 
supply of pure water, coming from the same springs that 
supplied the city of Carthage 2000 years ago. 

In the old part of the city the streets are so narrow 
that many of the buildings are connected by bridges 
overhead. Most of the houses have flat roofs, and far 
above these rise the minarets of the mosques. From 
the^ towers comes five times each day the call to prayer ; 
"Mahjs Allah. There is no God but Allah; Mo- 
hanamed is his prophet." 

TJou would be surprised to observe, if you were in 
this far away city, that certain streets are practically 
given over to particular lines of work. For example, 
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there is a street devoted to the making and the selling 
of sandals and shoes. Here men and boys make yellow 
and red Morocco slippers and red-topped riding boots. 
Another street is devoted to the gun industry. In 
another we find coppersmiths at work and in still 
another, weavers. 

There are bazaars or ^^ souks/' where perfumes, rugs 
and various articles are sold, and a great market where 
the people go for their fruit, vegetables, meat and fish. 
The proprietors of the bazaars always serve their cus- 
tomers tiny cups of coffee, and usually it takes quite 
a long time to complete a bargain. This is because the 
shopkeeper nearly always asks a much higher price 
for his goods than he expects to receive. 

The people are very fond of flowers, and in most of 
the shops they are displayed. Perhaps this is the 
reason why centuries ago Tunis was called ''the 
flowery." • The water supply for the city comes from 
Mt. Zaghwan, 40 miles south. This mountain is 5500 
feet high, and was the source of water in ancient times. 

In the north is Bizerta, at the mouth of a large, deep 
lake. Here is a French military fort. South of Tunis, 
in the interior, is a most interesting town. It is Kair- 
wan, once a sacred town, the original Mohammedan 
capital, founded in the eighth century. Still farther is 
Gafsa, another old Roman city, where hot springs 
abound. 
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The trade of these towns is mostly with France and 
Algeria. The olive oil exported is said by some to be 
the best in the world, and the dates that grow in the 
south and are sent out have no superior. In these 
towns carpets are manufactured, and there is con- 
siderable weaving of silk. 

Transportation is by caravan and by the Majerda 
River, which rises in eastern Algeria and flows across 
northern Tunis to the Mediterranean at Porto Farnia. 
This is the only river that flows all of the year. Several 
short Hues of railway connect the important towns. 

The Island of Jerba, in the Gulf of Gabes, is thought 
by some to be the island of the ''Lotus Eaters" of the 
ancient Greeks. Have you read the wonderful story 
of the Lotus Eaters ? 



CHAPTER IV 

ALGERIA 

Algeria, which is a French colony, is nearly as large 
as the mother country. Northward Algeria faces the 
busy Mediterranean and Europe. Southward it faces 
the Sahara desert. As you might expect, there are 
many French people in the colony, and they are doing 
much to develop it. 

The Atlas Mountains extend through the northern 
part of the country in a number of parallel ranges. In 
the ranges near the coast, the greatest altitude is about 
6000 feet. At the coast these ranges, terminate in 
headlands, which in several cases shelter harbors from 
the northwest winds. The coastal section is often 
called the ''Tell." South of this are plateaus, and still 
farther south the desert. 

« 

The Tell is cultivated for a distance of 50 to 150 miles 
inland. On the north slope of the Atlas Mountains 
are forests and fertile valleys and steppe country. In 
the Tell the Berbers have built stone houses and there 
cultivate the land. From the Tell, the country rises 
to the tableland and then decreases in height to the 
Sahara. This region is little cultivated, but where there 
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is sufficient irrigation, there is abundance of alfa grass 
and patches of aromatic herbs that give excellent pas- 
turage for sheep and goats. The desert of Sahara is 
divided into an upper and lower region. There are 
numerous fertile oases. About one third of the entire 
area is moving sand. 

Algeria is divided into three political divisions. 
These are, beginning on the east, Constantine, Algiers 
and Oran. Algiers is the most important division. 

The rainy season in Algeria occurs between Septem- 
ber and May. Along the coast the rainfall ranges from 
twenty to forty inches annually. Owing to the moder- 
ating influence of the Mediterranean Sea, frost and 
snow seldom occur near the coast. The highest peaks 
are snow covered, however, for several months each 
year. When the parching wind known as the sirocco 
blows from the Sahara, the vineyards are damaged. 

Because the rainfall is greater than it is on the lower 
land farther east, a larger number of permanent streams 
exist. One of these, the Shelif, is more than 400 miles 
in length. Other streams that reach the Mediterranean 
from the Tell are the Mafray, Seybus, Wed-el-Kebie 
and Makta. These streams, during high water in the 
winter, discolor the sea for many miles from shore. In 
simimer when the water is low, some of them cannot 
break through the sand bars that form at their mouths. 
On the southern slope of the mountains there is clay 
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beneath the sand. The clay, being practically imper- 
vious, prevents the water from going down deeply. 
The French have developed hundreds of artesian wells 
because of this, and thus have reclaimed considerable 
territory. The large amount of water that flows to- 
ward the Sahara in winter forms open lakes or shotts, 
as they are called. These lakes, owing to rapid evapo- 
ration, are salter than the ocean. As the water is 
near the surface, there is formed at some places in 
the Suf region toward the south a crust of gypsum. 
The natives remove this crust and plant date palms 
in the water-bearing soil beneath. 

Where the rainfall is sufficient and the trees have 
not been cut, there are forests. On the lowlands 
poplar, ash, jimiper and oak are found. The mountains 
have coniferous trees upon them. The forests grow less 
dense from the eastern to the western part of the country. 
This is because the rainfall decreases in the same direc- 
tion. Some of the areas from which the trees have been 
cut the French have reforested. 

Algeria has a greater extent of forest than is found in 
some of the coimtries of Europe. The forests of cork 
oak are greater than those of Spain and nearly equal to 
those of Portugal. Other important trees are the 
cedars, junipers and maritime pines. The Atlantic 
cedar, which furnished the famous citrus wood of the 
ancients, forms the most beautiful forests in Algeria. 
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In the mildest parts of Algeria, such animals as the 
lion, panther, boar, hyena, jackal and wild cat are found. 
Very beautiful and fleet horses are owned by some of 
the hunters. 

There is some mineral wealth. The minerals of most 
importance are iron, lead, copper, marble and alabas- 
ter. Coal is lacking, and this hinders manufacturing. 
Antimony and phosphate of lime are also found. Iron 
is exported from Beni Saf near the Morocco frontier, 
and is found in open quarries near the surface. In Oran 
and near Constantine some of the finest alabaster in 
the world is to be had. 

The most important exports of the country are 
cereals, esparto, tobacco, iron ore, wine, wool, leather, 
carpets, shell work, jewelry, dates, cork, live stock. 
Date trees are very highly prized because they are so 
valuable. A legend says: ''When a living palm is 
felled, it cries like a child, and its murderers are moved 
to pity." 

Manufactured articles, coal and coffee are the prin- 
cipal imports. There are 10,000,000 acres of esparto 
grass, yielding enough material to produce an inmiense 
amount of paper. The Arabs manufacture carpets, 
blankets and pottery. 

The fertile oasis and town of Biskra guard the ap- 
proach to the desert. Here, on an area but a few miles 
in length, there are 170,000 date palm trees. Oranges, 
figs and other semitropical crops are produced 



The region is very dry. Sometimes a whole year 
passes without rainfall. It is interesting to stand on 
the edge of this island-like oasis, with its little streams 
shaded by the beautiful palms, and look out upon the 
hot sand of the desert. The water is obtained from 
large springs and from wells. Steel wind mills, manu- 
factured in the United States, pump the water from 
some of the 
wells. 

The Arabs in 
Biskra and in 
other villages 
live in huts 
made of mud. 
The floors are 
generally the 
bare ground. 
There is little 
furniture, and 
you would not 
think such a 
home very 
piujobtFnn^. comfortable. 

Pia. 10. Algerian Children. ^^^^ .^ ^f^^ 

Bchoolhouses both teacher and pupils sit on the ground 
while lessons are studied and recited. Many of the 
people can neither read nor write. There are scribes 
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who make a business of writing letters for other 
people, just as scribes did in Bible times. There- are 
professional readers also. 

When the French gained control of Algeria, there 
were no roads in the country. In 1860 the construc- 
tion of railroads began. A railroad extends along the 
coast from the western part of the coimtry to Tunis. 
Branches, one of which reaches Biskra, extend both 
north and south. Every man in Algeria must work 
four days each year on the roads or pay a certain 
amoimt in cash. As a result there are some excellent 
automobile roads. One of these roads has been cfut 
out of solid rock for a distance of one hundred miles. 

Algiers, the capital, is a very old city, founded in the 
tenth century. It has a fine situation on a slope over- 
looking the sea. The Arabic name of the capital is 
Ei-Jezair or "The Islets." It was given this name 
because there are four reefs along the shore. The city 
is the great center of European life in Algeria and is 
the winter home of many tourists. The suburbs of the 
city contain fine villas. The city itself is important 
as a coaling station for Mediterranean trading vessels. 
The fine harbor made by the French is noted as the 
first harbor constructed of blocks of concrete. The 
streets of the city are regular. There are fine squares, 
public buildings and hotels. The old Arab town on 
the hill behind the city has streets so narrow that two 



Pig. 11. Bird's-eye View of Algiers. 

people pass in them with difficulty. The houses have 
flat roofs which, under Turkish rule, were reserved for 
the women. 

Constantine, another ancient city, is southeast of 
Algiers. Its seaport is Philippeville. Constantine was 
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named during the fourth century in honor of a Roman 
Emperor. It is situated upon a tableland about 1000 
feet above the sea. Near by is a natural bridge called 
the ''Arch of Constantine.'' The city has considerable 
trade, being connected with Biskra and the coast by 
railroad. Chief among the industries is that of leather 
working. Leather is tanned and made into sandals, 
shoes, bridles and saddles. 

East of Algiers is Delys, and farther still is Philippe- 
ville. The town of B6ne was the home of St. Augus- 
tine. From Philippeville and B6ne there are railway 
connections to Constantine and La Calle. 

Because the climate is agreeable, it attracts many 
Europeans, yet back from the coast the summers are 
hot and rainless, and on the highlands there is frost 
and snow. The animals and plants are much the same 
as those in Spain. The country is French in character, 
and the railways and engineering projects are perma- 
nent, as in France, and the roads are as fine as any in 
the world. Each of the three political divisions of the 
coimtry sends one senator and two representatives 
to the parliament in Paris. 

The Arabic and the Berber languages are spoken. 
The Arabs are nomads and travel with their tents 
from place to place, seeking pasturage for their flocks. 
Those Arabs that live in permanent houses are some- 
times called Moors by the Europeans. 



CHAPTER V 



MOROCCO 



Morocco, the most westerly of the Barbary States, 
and comprising the northwestern portion of Africa, is 
about as large as Spain. The Arabic name of the 
country is El Moghrib el Aska, which means ''Most 
Western Land/' Only the narrow Strait of Gibraltar 
separates . the country from Spain. Here one may 
stand upon African soil and yet see plainly mountains 
that are in Europe. The boundary between Morocco 
and Algeria was settled by the treaty of 1845. The 
Wod Draa forms a large part of its southern boundary. 

Much of Morocco is mountainous. The Atlas Moun- 
tains consist of several ranges with valleys between. 
The highest peaks are about 15,000 feet in altitude and 
are snow-covered all of the year. As you see, the west- 
em part of the system is much higher than the eastern 
part. From these lofty mountains many streams flow, 
because both snow and rain fall upon the windward 
slopes. As they dwindle very greatly during the dry 
season, few of these streams are navigable. The Sabu 
River is navigable for 130 miles, and light draught boats 
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can ascend nearly as far as the city of Fez, which is 
situated on a tributary about six miles from the main 
stream. The Sebu River fertilizes the largest plain in 
Morocco and ranks, among the rivers of northern Africa, 
next to the Nile in volume. Sand banks occur at the 



Pia. 12. El Rantara Paas, Atlaa Mountaina. 

mouths of all the rivers. The Mulina flows for 400 
miles and empties into the Mediterranean just at the 
Algerian border. Other streams are the Kus, Um-er- 
Rebia, Sus and Tensift. These streams, although dry 
in summer, are raging torrents in the winter season. 

The climate on the lowlands is exceedingly mild, 
and as the soil is fertile, semitropical plants flourish 



wherever there is plenty of water. In addition to 
grains and beans, olives, figs, lemons, oranges, dates, 



Fio. 13. A Pottery Merchant of Moroooo. 

cotton and grapes are grown. Agriculture is carried 
on in a very primitive fashion. To see farmers using 
wooden plows drawn by oxen is a common sight. There 
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are no forests on these plains, but the northern slopes 
of the Atlas contain fine wooded valleys. At one time 
forests covered much of the western Barbary slope. 

Much of the field work is done by women. Often 
while at work in the fields they carry their babies tied 
upon their backs. They are very skillful in carrying 
large jars filled with water and other burdens upon their, 
heads. 

Morocco is quite rich in minerals. There are gold, 
silver, iron, copper and salt. But the hostility of the 
natives hinders the development of these resources. 
Another thing that retards the growth of the country 
is the .lack of roads. Practically the only wheeled ve- 
hicles in Morocco are in Tangier. The roads are mere 
paths made by travelers or beasts of burden. There 
are no railroads. Heavy burdens are carried by men 
and women. A dozen men may be employed in carry- 
ing a large stone to be used in a building. With the 
exception of a strip along the coast, Morocco is little 
developed. 

Tangier is called by the Moors the "Infidel City" 
because here are found so many people who are not be- 
lievers in Mohammedanism. Its real native name is 
Tanja, which means "clay." Because of its deposits 
of good clay, much pottery is made in Tangier. 

The city is ancient. It is situated upon a semi- 
circular bay in which the tide rises and falls about 
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eight feet; an advantage to shipping. Vessiels make 
the trip between Tangier and Gibraltar in about three 
hours. The city has electric lights, a drainage system 
and caffe. As there are very few wheeled vehicles, 
Tangier is not so noisy as a city of the same size in our 
coimtry. Tangier is the most important coast city, 
and here the various foreign consular and diplomatic 
agents have their residences. This city was given as 
a wedding gift to Catherine of Braganza when she was 
married to Charles II of England in 1662. The British 
soon left it. It is now in winter a popular tourist re- 
sort. 

One himdred and sixty miles from Tangier is Fez, 
one of the three capitals of Morocco. To the south of 
the city rise mountains, while on the west is an exten- 
sive plain. The Sultan, or ruler of Morocco, spends 
about one half of each year in Fez. 

Like Tangier, Fez is very old, and like other ancient 
cities, it is walled. From the ninth to the thirteenth 
century Fez was noted for its schools, libraries and 
wealth. It has lost most of itis former greatness, but 
its buildings, its bazaars and its people are exceedingly 
interesting. Although Fez is in the interior of the 
coimtry, it has communication with the coast by the 
Sabu River. 

Near the southern part of the country is Morocco 
(or Merakish), another one of the capitals. It has 



declined in importance, but it shows many evidences 
of its former glory. The city is at an altitude of 
about 1600 feet. The climate is equable and the sur- 
rounding country productive. Water is obtained from 



Fio. 15. Approach to Fez. 

wells, and nearly all houses have their own water supply. 
The city is situated on the Tensift River. 

Mequinez, the third capital, is situated between the 
other two. Its present population is only about 
60,000. Once it was much larger. 

There are several small towns on the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts and in the interior. These latter, 
though once thriving, have fallen into decay and are 
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unattractive and filthy, Mehdiya on the left bank of 
the estuary of the Sabu is an ancient port. This city 
flourished in the time of the Phoenicians and as late as 
the Portuguese supremacy of the sea in the sixteenth 
century. As it is located so advantageously, this city 
may again become important. 

About two thirds of the people of Morocco are Ber- 
bers. These white people have inhabited the northern 
part of Africa for many centuries. While the Arabs 
drove them into the mountains about the year 711, 
they were never fully conquered. In fact, the Empire 
of Morocco is the last of the Barbary states to preserve 
its native independence. 

Though much subdued, the people are in many places 
still wild and warlike. People called the Sallee, who 
in old days roved the seas, no longer make trouble. 
But the people of the Riflf country still act as pirates 
and plunder vessels of all countries. Our word ruffian 
comes from the word Riff. The government does not 
prevent piracy. When a Christian is captured, he is 
held for ransom. The government does not prohibit 
these exactions and robberies. 

The interior of the country is little known. In the 
oases at the south there are many independent tribes. 
The oasis of Tafilet is of the greatest importance. 
Along the fertile valleys leading to this oasis are great 
castles with decorated towers. The French control 
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many of these oases. Here rivers are lost in the sand, 
and the waters seek underground passages. By dig- 
ging wells the land may be irrigated, and if well watered, 
the sandy soil is very productive. 

Morocco has been called the "Crumbling Empire. '' 
If you were to visit the country, you would find few 
Europeans. Trade with other nations is slight. The 
Sultan and a few of the aristocracy rule the land. 
There are perhaps 4,000,000 people in Morocco. 
This coimtry is, in Africa, the last stronghold of the 
Mohammedan religion. 

The chief exports of Morocco are farm products 
and manufactured leather. Textiles are imported. 
Trade is carried on, for the most part, with Great 
Britain. 

In the country, one may often see a donkey operat- 
ing a water wheel, by means of which a field is being 
irrigated. The wheel, having many jars fastened to 
it, is placed over a spring or small stream. By means 
of a pole attached to the wheel, the donkey causes it 
to turn in the water as he walks round and round. 
Each jar ias the wheel turns is dipped under water 
and comes up filled. As the wheel turns still farther, 
each jar is turned upside down and the water falls 
mto a trough which empties into irrigation ditches. 
This is a slow method of work, but the people are 
not in a hurry. 



CHAPTER VI 



MADEIRA 



Lying off the western coast of Morocco, in about 
the same latitude as that of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and Los Angeles, California, is the island of 
Madeira. It belongs to Portugal, and its name means 
"Isle of Wood." This name was given it because it 
was formerly so well wooded. 

The island extends east and west for a distance of 
about thirty-five miles, but measured from north to 
south the distance is less than one half of this. The 
area is, as you see, very small, but the population is as 
dense as that of Holland or Belgium. This density 
of population has made it necessary to use all of the 
available land. Steep mountain sides are therefore 
terraced to their tops and cultivated. 

In times long since past, volcanoes have poured 
out great quantities of lava here, for the island is 
made up of igneous rock. The greatest altitude is 
6000 feet. As the streams flow down the steep slopes, 
they erode rapidly. Consequently there are valleys 
several thousand feet in depth. 
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Both the latitude of the island and the surrounding 
water tend to produce a very equable climate. In 
fact, the island is coming to be important as a health 
resort. On the lowland, the orange, lemon, banana, 
olive, cereals, sugar cane and many other subtropical 
plants and flowers thrive. Cattle are numerous. 
Owing to the fact that altitude varies greatly in short 
distances, one may stand in a garden surrounded by 
roses, honeysuckles, larkspur, violets, myrtle, jasmine 
and many other flowers, and see snow on the mountain 
tops. Grapes thrive up to about 1800 feet, and wine 
is the chief export of Madeira. Early fruits and 
vegetables are shipped to the Lisbon market. Many 
articles of inlaid wood and cane fumitiu'e, such as 
chairs, baskets and sofas, are manufactured. Straw 
hats, lace and embroidery are other manufactured 
articles. 

The island has but one city, Funchal. It is situated 
on the bay of the same name. The harbor is poor. 
The city is in some ways quite unlike one of our cities. 
There is practicaUy no manufacturing. As the streets 
are so steep, horses are not used, and there are no car 
Imes. People are carried from one part of town to 
another in sledges drawn by bullocks. This vehicle 
is called a carro. Of course travel by this means is 
very slow, and the runners of the sledge squeak as they 
move over the cobblestone pavement. The carro 
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has a canopy top and comfortable seats. Garros with- 
out tops and seats are used to carry produce in the 
country and merchandise in the city. 

A ride from the higher to the lower part of Funchal 
is quite a novelty. Again the sledges are used, but 



Fig. 16. Transportatioa in the Madeira Islftods. 

there are no bullocks attached. The wooden runners 
are greased at the top of the hill, the sledge is given a 
push and it shoots to the bottom. A man stands on 
each runner at the rear end of the sledge and guides 
the vehicle by means of a short rope attached to the 
front end of the runner. When the bottom of the hill 
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is reached, one of the men takes the sledge upon his 
back and carries it to the top. 

The houses are quite picturesque. As to color, 
pink, blue and cream are common. They are, for 
the most part, built of stucco and have flat tile 
roofs. Quite frequently the ground floor is used as a 
shop and the second story as a residence. 

^ The lack of roads is a hindrance to the development 
of the coimtry. Along the steep trails fruits, vege- 
tables and wine are carried by human beings. One 
may see on the trails companies of men carrying wine 
in skins. 

If you will examine a map showing the great ocean 
routes of travel, you will see that Madeira is touched 
by several of them. As a result, many ships call at 
Funchal, and one finds in the city people from nearly 
all parts of the world. 

Other islands of the Madeira Archipelago are Port 
Santo, Desertas, Bujio and Selvagens. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CANARY ISLANDS 



When Columbus, in the year 1492, boldly passed out 
through the Gates of Hercules, or, as we now say, the 
Strait of Gibraltar, he turned his ships southward, 
and in a few days saw before him the lofty peak 
of Teneriffe. This mountain, which for a long 
time was thought to be the highest on the globe, is 
about 12,000 feet in altitude. It is a volcanic moun- 
tain and is the most lofty peak of the Canary Islands. 

This was not the first time that Columbus had seen 
the Canary Islands. As a preparation for his great 
voyage of discovery he had visited them several years 
before. For nearly two centuries the navigators of 
Genoa had known them. Some of the Greek poets 
called them the "Fortunate Isles.'' Perhaps this was 
because of their delightful climate. 

There are several islands in the group, the most 
important of which are Grand Canary and Teneriflfe. 
Like Madeira, these islands are of volcanic origin. The 
steeper slopes of Grand Canary are not cultivated, but 
in the small valleys, grapes, olives, oranges and vege- 
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tables are grown, and cochineal, oil, cereals and tobacco 
are also produced. 

Most of the people are engaged in truck farming. 
There is no cold weather, the rainfall is abundant, and 
the soil fertile. These conditions are favorable to 
agriculture. 

The inhabitants, as a rule, have little education. 
They raise sheep and, from the wool, manufacture 
clothing on a small scale. Their chief food is salt 
fish and a dish called gofio, which is made of flour and 
water. All of the towns are small. 

The island of Teneriffe is much like that of Grand 
Canary. Everjrwhere there are evidences of volcanic 
eruption. On the steep slopes there is little vegetation, 
and as much of the area is of this nature, the island has 
a rather desolate appearance. On the most northerly 
point stands a lighthouse which at night sends its 
guiding rays far out over the water. 

On Santa Cruz, another of the islands, 'much cochineal 
is produced. The cochineal insects feed upon the 
cactus plants. Much of the work of gathering these 
insects, from which cochineal is made, is done by 
women, whose arms and hands are bandaged, as a 
protection against the sharp thorns on the plants. 

Other principal islands are Lancerote, Fuerteventura 
and Palma. The main islands extend in a curved line 
fronoi east to west. Two others, Hierra and Gomera, 
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lie to the southwest. In the times of Ptolemy, Hierra 
was the most westerly known land. The meridian 
upon which the island is situated was long used as 
the one from which longitude was reckoned. When 
America was discovered, this meridian was the divid- 



Pio. 17. A View ia the Canary Islimda. 

ing line between the eastern and western hemispheres, 
as they were then known. From what meridian is longi- 
tude iwu^y reckoned to-day ? Locate the meridian. 

On the higher levels of the islands there are forests 
of laurel, oak and pine. A variety of heath and broom 
grasses are also to be found, and at a hei^t of nearly 
10,000 feet violets grow. 
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The towns are small. Santa Cruz, the seat of goT - 
emment, is situated on the island of Teneriffe. Las 
Palmas is on Grand Canary. La Luz is the port of 
Grand Canary, and is used as a coaling station for 
vessels to and from South Africa. 

These islands were conquered by the Normans in 
1402. The Portuguese long endeavored to hold them, 
but the Spanish have ruled them since 1479. It is 
probable that a branch of the Berber tribe inhabited 
the Canaries in ancient times. 



/ 
/ 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 



Cape Verde is the most westerly point in Africa. 
Nearly due west of this cape, a distance of about three 
hundred miles, are the Cape Verde Islands. The 
group, which consists of twelve small islands, belongs 
to Portugal. 

The total area of the islands is about one and one 
half times that of Rhode Island. Owing to the Unfa- 
vorable climatic conditions, they are sparsely populated, 
the total number of inhabitants being about 150,000. 
Practically all of the people are colored. 

The islands are volcanic and are, for the most part, 
desolate in appearance. The wet season lasts from 
Jime to September. Occasionally the annual rain- 
fall is so slight that crops fail and famine results. 
After the rains begin, vegetation springs up quickly, 
but soon withers. 

Santiago, or Sam-Thiago, is the largest island in 
the group. It produces sugar, com, beans, rice, manioc, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, coffee and oranges. Its 
population is about 50,000. The island is moun- 
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tainouS; one peak reaching an elevation of 5000 feet. 
Praia is the chief city. Donkeys and bullock carts 
are used in transporting goods. 

On the island of Fogo the products are practically 
the same as those just mentioned. Some goats and 
cattle are pastured. There is on the island an extinct 
volcano about 10,000 feet high. 

Brava was given its name because its climate is 
healthful. Maio, though it is a barren area support- 
ing fewer than 1000 people, was named for the month 
of May. Unlike most of the islands, it is nearly 
level. It exports salt. Another island produces so 
much salt that it has been named Sal. About one 
third of its small population is engaged in the salt 
industry. 

The most important island in the group is Saint 
Vincent. It is a barren area, for the much larger 
island of Saint Anthony robs the winds of their mois- 
ture before they reach Saint Vincent. 

On the northwest side of Saint Vincent there is a 
well-protected semicircular bay, and it is this that 
gives the island its importance. Here a coaling station 
has been established, and hundreds of ships call each 
year to replenish their supplies of fuel. The town is 
called Porto-Grande and Mindello. 

If you will examine a map of the world, you will 
see that these islands form a very convenient coaling 
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Station for vessels sailing from Europe to the eastern 
coast of South America, and for those sailing aroimd 
Cape Horn. The map also shows you that Saint 
Vincent is a station for an Atlantic cable connecting 
Lisbon and Pernambuco. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE SAHARA 



In northern Africa is the largest desert in the world. 
It stretches from the Nile on the east to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west. On the south it merges with the 
Sudan, and on the north with the highlands of the Bar- 
bary States. From east to west across the Sahara 
the distance is about 3000 miles. The area of this 
desert is as great as that of the United States. The 
Sahara is a part of the Old World's great desert belt, 
which reaches from northeastern Asia to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In all of this vast area there is not a single large 
stream, and in fact there are very few streams of any 
size. No rail or wagon roads cross the Sahara, and 
there is not a large city within its borders. Trails 
followed by camels lead across the sands, thus connect- 
ing the Mediterranean with the Sudan. 

We should understand why there is in this part of 
the world such a great area deficient in rainfall. You 
have learned that nearly all of Arabia is a desert, and 
Arabia and the Sahara^ are in practically the same 
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latitudes. The winds that prevail in the Sahara come 
from the northeast, and therefore blow across land 
before reaching this region. They have consequently 
lost a part of their moisture. The winds that blow 
from the Mediterranean Sea leave most of their mois- 



Fia. 19. la the Sahara Desert. 

ture on the northern slopes of the Atlas Mountains. 
You remember that, as air is warmed, it expands, and 
its capacity for moisture is therefore increased. As 
the air moves southward over the Sahara, it increases 
in temperature and, as a result, there is little precipi- 
tation. Some little moisture is deposited on the north- 
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em slopes of the ridges toward the interior and the 
south. When rain does occur, it comes violently. 
The water sinks into the sand and ofttimes travels long 
distances before it comes to the surface in the form of 
springs. These springs produce the oases of which 
you will learn later. 

In the larger part of the Sahara the average annual 
rainfall is less than ten inches. Evaporation is verj^ 
rapid, and agriculture cannot be carried on without 
irrigation. But how is water to be obtained? Here 
and there mountains rise to a sufficient altitude to chill 
the winds and produce rains. In such regions there 
are springs and wells, and fertile gardens. These 
areas are known as oases. The French, who control 
most of the Sahara, have dug a large number of wells. 

In the Sahara, as in all deserts, there are great 
variations between the temperature of day and night. 
In such regions the earth loses its heat very rapidly 
at night. This giving off of heat by the earth is called 
radiation. During the middle of the day the ther- 
mometer may register a temperature of 120° F., and 
during the following night the temperature may fall 
to a point two or three degrees below freezing. 

^ The intense heat of the day expands the rock, and 

the low temperatures at night cause contraction. This 

expansion and contraction causes the rocks slowly to 

crumble or weather. Owing to the absence of vegeta- 

p 



tion, the winds easily pick up the sands and hurl the 
grains against rock surfaces. As sand grains are very 
sharp, the rock is worn away by this means. 

This shows you why there is so much sand upon the 
desert — ■ it is by no means sand covered. The sand 
drifts along before the wind very much as snow does, 
and when an obstruction is encountered it piles up on 
the windward side, forming a mound or hill called a 
dune. In some cases these dimes are several hundred 
feet in hei^t. 

You can understand that a trip across the desert 
is full of danger. Springs and wells are separated 
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by long distances, and no food can be obtained except 
at the oases. It is these fertile spots that fix the 
course of the caravan routes across the dreary waste. 
Because they cannot travel long enough without food 
or water, neither horses nor mules can be employed 
in this work. Camels are therefore used for transpor- 
tation. 

The number of camels in a caravan may vary from 
a few hundred to as many as eight thousand. In some 
cases there are hundreds of men. Preparations for 
the journey, which may require six months or more, 
are made very carefully. Barley, hay and water must 



througli the Desert. 
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be provided for the animals and food and water for 
the men. Here and there fodder for the camels is 
buried in the sand. This is used on the return trip. 

The caravan is usually in charge of a guide whose 
word is law. He knows every landmark and the loca- 
tion of each spring. Should he lose his way upon the * 
almost trackless desert, the whole company might 
perish. On the successful completion of a trip, great 
honor is shown the guide. When were guides used 
in crossing the plains in our own country ? 

Each camel can carry a load of about three hundred 
pounds. The caravan travels at the rate of perhaps 
two miles per hour. You can see that a journey of 
1000 miles would require a long time. Some of the 
camels can travel much more rapidly than this. These 
are known as mehara and are very valuable. They 
are used chiefly as saddle camels. 

A wind storm on the Sahara is greatly dreaded. 
The air is filled with fine sand which nearly blinds 
and chokes both men and animals. At such times the 
caravan is stopped. The camels lie down, and the 
men hastily put up tents and shelter themselves within 
them. Sometimes the air is so filled with sand that 
the sun is darkened. 

Why do people risk their lives in this way? Be- 
cause the oases produce dates that are wanted in all 
parts of the world and grown in but few. In addition, 
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ostrich feathers and ivoiy are obtamed in the region 
south of the desert. 

An oasis may be so small as to support but a few 
date palm trees, while some support thousands. The 
trees are planted in rows as are our own orchard trees. 
An average crop for a tree is from one hundred to two 
himdred pounds, but sometimes the crop is much 
larger than this. It is very pleasant indeed, after 
having been on the desert for weeks, to reach one of 
these fertile island-like spots. Here there is shade 
and tinkling water and rest. Dates are now being 
grown successfully in the southwestern part of the 
United States, but our supply comes chiefly from Africa, 
Arabia and Persia. 

Because man cannot overcome the influence of the 
lack of rainfall, human conditions change slowly upon 
the Sahara. Means of travel are the same now as 
they were himdreds of years ago. Large cities cannot 
develop because there are not sufficient resources to 
support them. The agricultural areas are in small 
tracts widely separated. 

To the inhabitants of the desert, the camels are 
very valuable. By means of them, as we have seen, 
commerce and communication are carried on. The 
milk of the camel is highly prized, and the flesh is 
used as food. From the hair, cordage is made and 
from the skins, tents. The Sahara would be practi- 
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cally unhabitable and closed to the outside world, 
were it not for this useful animal, called often the 
"ship of the desert." 

You will indeed be surprised to learn that even in 
parts of this hot desert country, snow sometimes 
falls. Two inches of snow have fallen in the region 
between El Khona on the north and Wakda on the 
south. 

South of Algeria the French are organizing the terri- 
torial government, and the population is increasing. 
Railroads will soon be extended to the near-by towns. 
The main reason for this growth is the stead- develop- 
ment of agriculture, owing to the increasing number 
of artesian wells. The mineral resources and the work 
being done by the French government for the educa- 
tion of the people are other causes. 



THE SONG OF THE SIMOON 

I come from my home in the desert afar, 
My fierce fiery steeds, I have yoked to my car ; 
With the speed of the lightning, I rush o'er the waste, 
And strew with destruction the path I have traced. 

As the blast from a furnace, e'en so is my breath, 
I spread desolation — my presence is death ; 
The road I have traveled may always be known 
By the bones of the victims that o'er it are strewn. 
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In the realms where I revel, no waters are found, 
And the green garb of Nature is not on the ground ; 
The earth and its produce lies shriveled and dead, 
Wherever the feet of my coursers may tread. 

The desert, the desert, right gladsome I rove, 
Its hot arid face is the sight that I love, 
While the sun in his strength above me doth glow, 
And the earth like red ashes is burning below. 

Away, foolish mortals, approach not my face, — 
Ere I come in my fury, your footsteps retrace. 
Bow down to the dust, hide your face in the ground. 
And dare not to breathe, while past you I bound. 

They list to my coming, the lone pilgrim bands. 
As wayworn und weary they toil o^er the sands ; 
In vain on their Prophet for succor they call ; 
Horses, camels and riders, I stifle them all. 

— James Stillman. 



CHAPTER X 



THE DATE INDUSTRY 



Away out on the burning sands of the great desert 
that lies between the Barbary States and the Sudan 
there are many paths and roads which were made by 
the faithful camels. These caravan routes have been 
in use hundreds of years. If you join a caravan and 
journey with the native traders, it may be many days 
before your stopping place is reached. Sometimes 
you will encounter hot, fiery winds. Finally, when 
you are weary of the march, the camel on which you 
ride will some day quicken his steps. If your eyes 
are keen enough, you will see far ahead a dark spot ris- 
ing out of the desert sand. As you draw closer, you see 
lofty palm trees stretching out their armlike branches. 
Between the rows of palm trees, and sheltered by 
their protecting leaves, you notice other trees, su:;h 
as the orange and sometimes the peach. Under th^se 
trees and in the welcome shade you recognize, as you 
draw closer, vegetables and small fruits and peri/aps 
grass. You are overjoyed to reach this oasis, for here 
you find water and food. 
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There are oases in many districts in northern Africa. 
Wherever the date palm grows, there is sure to be water 
in abundance. An old Arab proverb says: "The 
date palm, the queen of trees, must have her feet in 
running water and her head in the burning sky.'' 
Our caravan has come across the weary miles of desert 
for the fruit of the palm so much wanted in European 
coimtries and in other parts of the world. 

In Tunesia is a region called the Belad-el-Jerid, 
This means "The Country of the Palms.'' The palm 
is here at its best. But in many other fertile places 
in the desert these trees grow. Four thousand years 
ago the date palm was grown in the valley of the Eu- 
phrates River in Asia. The Assyrians and Eg3T)tians 
cultivated the fruit. In Arabia and northern Africa 
the date palm flourished centuries ago. When the 
Arabs invaded Africa, they showed how the camel 
could be used. Because the camel can travel over 
the desert, he can bring from the Mediterranean 
to the oases the wheat and barley necessary for bread. 
He can carry back the delicious dates. People can 
thus live upon the oases and cultivate the date. 

The date palm grows in the oases because there it 
can send roots down to the abundant moisture in the 
soil. But the fruit of the date cannot be properly 
dried for use unless the atmosphere is very dry. There 
is almost no moisture in the atmosphere of the desert. 
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For the date palm to produce good fruit, another nec- 
essary thing is a high temperature. This also the 
desert affords, for here the sun shines during the day ■ 
almost constantly. The 
best dates are grown where 
the temperatures are 
among the highest in the 
world. 

Palm trees that are 
planted from seeds do not 
usually bear good fruit. 
If the kind of fruit that 
grows on a parent tree is 
desired, it is necessary to 
plant an offshoot or "suck- 
er." The tree throws out 
these offshoots, and they 
may be transplanted. 
Sometimes the trees are 
planted in straight rows, 
and sometimes scattered 
about. As the leaves of 
the tree grow to 10 or 15 
feet in length, the trees should be planted a good dis- 
tance apart. After reaching a certain size, the trunk 
of the palm remains the same in diameter. It grows 
upward, and the age of the tree can be practically 
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Fio. 21. An Arab climbing a 
Tall Palm to pollinate the 
Flowers. 
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told by measuring its height. How do we tell the age 
of an oak or a pine tree ? 

When the trees are some distance apart, under their 
outspread arms, other trees, such as the fig, apricot, 
peach, olive, pomegranate and orange, are often planted. 
This gives the date palm the sun it requires and 
at the same time keeps the hot rays from the other 
fruits. Under these fruit trees vegetables are planted. 
Here the melon and the cucumber flourish, grape-vines 
cling to the tree trunks, crops of barley and lucerne 
grow here, and frequently the jasmine and pepper. 

The groves of date palms are known as gardens. 
The work is carried on by native gardeners. The gar- 
deners who work for the owners, the wealthy Sheiks, 
sometimes live on the oases. Often they live in towns 
away from the gardens and travel back and forth to 
their work. Because there is constantly so much 
moisture in the soil, the oasis is unhealthful. When, 
however, the fruit is nearly ready to pick, workmen 
pitch tents near by. This is necessary to prevent the 
stealing of the fruit. 

Sometimes an owner will have just a few trees. 
Other owners have thousands of trees. In some 
gardens there are many varieties of dates. The gar- 
dens are frequently separated by mud walls, made 
of bricks dried in the sun. The sharp, dry palm leaves, 
also, make excellent fences. 
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In all of the gardens, irrigation is carried on. A 
garden is divided into basins, the soil being pulled up 
in little banks or dikes on the sides. A certain amount 
of water is allowed to each owner. Where in our 
country do we irrigate in the same manner? In 
many places springs furnish this water. Artesian 
wells are in use. 

The soil around the trees is tilled, but not with a 
plow; such as we use in our country. The gardener has 
a hoe with a short handle. This tool is called a messah. 
The workman is forced to bend over as he hoes. The 
work is slow and tedious. 

Young trees will bear fruit when four years old, but 
they should be six or eight years old before they are 
allowed to bear much fruit. The tree is in full fruitage 
by the time it is ten or eleven years old. Date palms 
continue to bear fruit for many years. Some trees 
bear for 100 years. The average yield of a tree is 
from 100 to 200 pounds yearly. But trees have been 
known to yield as high as 400 to 600 pounds. 

The dates grow in large bunches weighing from 10 to 
30 pounds, or even as high as 40 pounds, each. Eight 
to twelve of these bunches are sometimes seen on one 
tree. Have you not seen bunches of grapes so heavy 
that they broke the stem ? 

Beneath the wide-spreading leaves, the bimches of 
dates grow on slender twigs that branch from the main 
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stalk. These twigs are quite shiny and are hard and 
yellow. If the bunches of dates were apples or oranges, 
the gardener would place props under the limbs to keep 
them from breaking. But the dates are far from the 
ground. To keep the clusters from breaking the stem, 
the gardener climbs the tree and carefully hangs each 
cluster over the nearest large stalk so that it balances. 
This leaves half of the cluster on one side of the stalk 
and half on the other, just as a boy straddles the 
limb of a tree. Why do you suppose the workmen 
are required to take such care of the palm trees ? 

The fruit ripens in October. Everything has been 
quiet on the oasis during the hot months while the 
fruit was ripening. In October the weather begins to 
cool. Every one is active during the harvest season. 
The pickers dress in shirts and short baggy trousers. 
The arms and legs are bare. They climb up the scaly 
trunks of the palm trees and reach the bunches. Only 
the most expert workmen climb to the top of the tree. 
They cling by the bare toes. They take with them an 
iron knife called a mengel. This knife has a heavy 
blade that is bent at a right angle. One part fits into 
a wooden handle. ' The blade has short teeth somewhat 
like those of a saw. 

When the workman reaches the cluster of dates, he 
cuts the stalk with one stroke. He then hands the 
fruit to another man who is just below him. Still 
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farther down is another man clinging to the trunk. 
He receives the fruit. Thus the bunch is passed from 
one to another, until it safely reaches the ground. 
Sometimes for a tall tree, seven or eight men or boys 
are required. At other times a workman will cut the 
stalk and carry down 
the fruit in the folds 
of his shirt. If the 
fruit is not particu- 
larly fine, all this care 
will not be taken. 
Instead, the bunches 
will be cut and 
dropped into sheets. 
When the harvest 
is over, the common 
varieties of fruit are 
packed in skins or 
baskets until used. ^ J'^t'^^^'TZ''T^ 

Fig. 23. In a Date Orchard. 

Much of it is bar- 
tered to the natives who roam the country and who 
offer in exchange wheat and barley which they bring 
to the oases. The fine fruit, of which there are many 
varieties, is exported or used on the tables, or pre- 
sented as gifts. 

The date that is thought to be the best is the Deglet 
Noor. This means, "The Date of the Light." Great 
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care is taken in preparing this fruit for market. The 
clusters are divided, and all imperfect, green or spoiled 
fruit is taken out. With the dates still clinging to 
the branch, the fruit is placed in wooden boxes. These 
are shipped directly to Europe. This can be done 
in the Jerid region where distances from market are 
not too great. In Europe the best fruit is selected 
and repacked in the small wooden boxes sold in the 
stores in our own country. 

The dry dates are hard, and are not so sweet or juicy 
as other varieties. For this reason they can be kept 
longer. Indeed, if properly handled, they would keep 
for many months. The juice or sirup caused by the 
sugar in the finest dates renders them delicious, but 
somewhat unsatisfactory for use in the desert. The 
dry date, while not so delicious, is very nutritious. 
The flavor is not unlike that of nuts. It is a staple 
food in north Africa and southwest Asia. As it 
is easily carried on caravan journeys, the natives 
use it extensively. Following the harvest, the cara- 
vans are busy carrying the fruit to the shipping 
points. 

The various growers try to outdo one another in 
the quality of their fruit. The names given to the 
various varieties by the Arabs are interesting. " Father 
of the Cucumber,'' "Pigeon Egg" and "Gazelle's 
Horn " are some of them. The fruit is usually oval, 
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from one to two and one half inches long and about 
half as wide. Each date has a single seed. Around 
this seed is a pulp somewhat dry and sweet, and usually 
amber colored. The fruit itself, when ripe, may be 
any color from golden, yellow or bronze to purple, 
or even to black. 

Several attempts have been made to grow dates 
successfully in our country. In fact, there are localities 
where the fruit will ripen nearly or quite as well as 
in the oases of Arabia or northern Africa. In the hot 
desert country of Arizona and in southeastern Califor- 
nia the conditions are found to be admirably suited 
to date culture. Experiments have for many years 
been going on, and our Department of Agriculture has 
sent trained men to Africa, Arabia and Mexico to study 
the conditions and the methods of date cultivation. 
Offshoots of some of the finest varieties of dates have 
been shipped and transplanted here. The "shoots'' 
are carefully taken up and soft clay put over the cuts 
on the roots. Then they are wrapped in the long brown 
fiber that grows around the tree. These are placed 
in bundles, carefully covered,- and safely conveyed on 
backs of camels to the trains, and then to the ships. 
At Tucson and near Phoenix in the Salt River Valley 
in Arizona, and at Mecca in California, they have 
been grown very satisfactorily. The atmosphere in 
our desert regions is dry, and the temperature is very 
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high. Water can be secured for irrigation from the 
rivers, or by artesian wells. We may expect in a 
few years to see many dates grown in our own coimtry. 
Perhaps, too, other fruits and the finest vegetables 
will grow in the friendly shade of the date palm. 



CHAPTER XI 



SIERRA LEONE 



About the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Portuguese, at that time a great maritime power with 
many trading vessels upon the ocean, discovered a 
high range of hills at the mouth of a river on the west 
coast of Africa. This range they named the Sierra 
Leone. The name means "Ridge of Lions." This 
name has since been given to the river and to the 
coimtry through which the river flows. The map will 
show you that Sierra Leone is a small country lying 
just northwest of Liberia on the Atlantic coast. 

The British, since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, have occupied the lower or peninsula por- 
tion of the country. The Sierra Leone river empties 
into the Atlantic in a broad estuary some twelve miles 
across. This affords the largest and safest harbor in 
all west Africa. The slave ships of the European 
coimtries came for many years to this harbor. When 
these ships weighed anchor, they always carried back 
innocent negroes who had been brought to this point 
and sold by the chiefs to the whites. This trade in 
slaves has been abolished. 

83 
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In the year 1787, a group of wealthy and benevolent 
English people purchased from the native chiefs 
this peninsula at the mouth of the Sierra Leone River. 
Here they founded a colony for African slaves who had 
been given their freedom. There were in the colony 
at first 460 American negroes under the direction of 
60 white people. So you see the history of Sierra 
Leone is quite similar to that of the country that bor- 
ders it on the southeast. England, when the slave 
trade was abandoned in 1807, took over this territory 
from the company. Where before had been the very 
center of vessels engaged in the slave trade, now be- 
came the headquarters for a fleet of ships whose busi- 
ness it was to prevent this traffic. 

The British have controlled much territory on the 
west coast of Africa, and Sierra Leone was for many 
years the seat of government for all these lands. In 
1888 a separate colony was established here. The 
original colony had a coast line of less than 200 miles. 
It reached inland for only 20 miles and had an area of 
less than 4000 square miles. By bargaining with the 
chiefs of the tribes which controlled it, the British 
continually secured more land. Now the protectorate 
reaches 200 miles toward the interior. The area is 
about eight times that of the small colony. There 
are over 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

The Sierra Leone and some other smaller rivers 
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rise near the inland boundary of the country. Where 
these streams empty into the ocean the land is low and 
marshy, and the vegetation is luxuriant and beautiful. 
This low swampy land has a very unhealthful climate. 
The strip along the coast has been called the "White 
Man's Grave." Here on the coast there is sometimes 
as much as 160 inches of rain in a year. Vapors arise 
constantly from the damp lowlands. Malaria results. 
The climate, inland, is dry and healthful. There 
are only 50 or 60 inches of rain. The portions to the 
north are quite mountainous. These drop down to 
hills that come nearly to the coast. In the northeast 
is Mt. Daro, which rises to a height of 4400 feet. On 
the north slope of Mt. Daro the wonderful Niger 
River rises. 

Just off the coast of Sierra Leone, which here is 
particularly low and swampy, Ues in a bay a group 
of islands. These islands are inhabited chiefly by 
natives. There are a few Europeans. Altogether 
about 100,000 people Uve here. The longest and most 
important island of the group is Sherboro. In Sher- 
boro, as on the coast of the mainland, are many palm 
trees. These wonderful forests of oil palms furnish 
the most valuable natural product of this portion of 
Africa. 

The oil palm tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet. 
On each tree there are six or eight bunches of nuts. 
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The covering of the nut is not unlike the coconut 
shell in appearance, which, as you know, is rough and 
stringy. This covering incloses a brittle shell. This 
nut, hard and white in color, contains the much prized 
oil. After cutting the bunches of nuts from the tree, 
the natives sit upon the ground and break the shells 
with stones. Sierra Leone has exported in a single 
year nuts and oil valued at $2,500,000. These products 
go chiefly to England and Germany. The oil is used in 
the manufacture of soap and candles and for illumina- 
tion. 

You would be interested to visit the coast of Sierra 
Leone. Although the climate is hot and unhealthful, 
there are white people here, for an extensive trade is 
carried on and much money is made. The negroes do 
all the heavy work, as horses, which are raised in the 
interior^ cannot live on the coast. The many streams 
that empty into the ocean are connected, where they 
flow through the low, marshy land, by lagoons or canals. 
You may see natives carrying bundles of oil palm 
kernels on their heads from the forests to the streams. 
They then take them in their canoes to the coast and 
there exchange them with traders for various manu- 
factured articles. They sometimes carry them to the 
factories scattered along the coast at the mouths of the 
rivers. Much of the shipping is done from Sherboro. 
The kernels are taken aboard small boats at the factories 
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and carried to the island. Here they are reloaded upon 
vessels and shipped to the ports of Europe. 

Flowing through the low coast country near Sherboro, 
there are many small rivers. The Rockel, the most im- 
portant, is navigable for forty miles above Freetown. 
The Sherboro is navigable for a distance of 20 miles. 
The inlets of many of the rivers are blocked with sand. 

« 

Many of the regions back from the rivers are still 
unexplored. Along the coast and on the banks of the 
Sierra Leone River are cotton and mangrove trees. 
As one ascends the estuary, villages and farmhouses 
appear. You would be surprised to see oysters chnging 
to the roots of the mangrove trees. 

The largest city is Freetown. Back of it rises a 
volcanic mountain over 3000 feet high. This city is 
situated on the northern coast of the Sierra Leone 
peninsula, and four miles from the mouth of the estuary 
formed by the imion of the Sierra Leone and Rockel 
rivers. It is the capital of the country and has about 
40,000 people. Most of these are negroes, the descen- 
dants of the freed slaves of various tribes. Freetown 
is the most important port on the west African coast. 
It is a great center of trade. The city is a naval coaling 
station. It is headquarters for the British troops on 
the west coast of Africa. 

In Freetown the visitor will see English and other 
European people who have been attracted by trade 
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and commerce. Natives crowd the streets. Negro 
women offer for sale in the market fruit s, vegetables 
and articles of cheap finery. There are many white- 
robed Mohammedans^ A tribe from the grain coast 
do most of the labor in the town, and along the water 
front. These men are good sailors. The freed slaves 
who have been brought into the coimtry dress as do 
the Europeans. They have advanced somewhat in 
civiUzation. These people represent many denomina- 
tions. The Uberated slaves consider themselves 
much superior to the native races, and look down upon 
the latter. 

Pagans, Christians, Mohammedans; black and 
white, and mixed; natives and foreigners; laborers, 
traders, and professional men, — all mingle in Free- 
town. The government is fully established and the 
laws well executed. The average temperature of the 
city is 83° F. The rainfall is about 138 inches annually. 

Back from Freetown the hills rise in a sugar loaf 
shaped mountain to a height of over 4000 feet. In 
the outlying regions the homes of Europeans are 
situated. Here the chmate is more healthful, for the 
foothills of Lion Mountain are a favored locahty. 
The vegetation is rich aiid tropical. East from Free- 
town a railroad extends to the borders of Liberia. 

Among the most important products of Sierra Leone 
are groundnuts, pineapples, sugar, kola nuts, coco- 
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nuts, ginger and gum copal. Rubber also is pro- 
duced. The chief export is the palm kernel. The 
island of Sherboro is the center for the palm oil trade. 
There is httle agriculture. A few cattle are kept on 
the higher land, and some hides are exported. Manu- 
facturing is not extensively carried on. 

In the interior of the country there are patches of 
forests. In these, and along the rivers in the dense 
growths, lurk wild animals. In the valley of the Sher- 
boro River, the chimpanzee is foimd. In no other 
part of Africa west of the Kameruns does the chim- 
panzee Hve. 

There are five districts in the Protectorate. A Brit- 
ish commissioner presides over each. In these districts 
tribal wars, trading in human lives and pagan sacrifices 
have been abandoned. In their place we find govern- 
ment and laws and taxation. Owing to the mixture of 
various peoples, there are many languages spoken. 
A so-called Negro-English has arisen that can be im- 
derstood by natives all along the coast. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 



Although Africa is the home of the negro, there is 
in this vast continent but one country that is governed 
by negroes. This is the Uttle republic of Liberia, the 
area of which is about the same as that of the state of 
Pennsylvania. It extends for 300 miles along the coast 
of Guinea, west from Cape Palmas, at which point the 
African coast turns to the northwest. Its population 
is about 2,000,000. It is not, you see, so densely 
populated as Pennsylvania. 

In 1816 there was formed in the United States an 
association called the American Colonization Society. 
Its purpose was to found a colony for freed negroes. 
In 1821 a tract of land adjoining Sierra Leone on the 
southeast was purchased from native princes and called 
^'Liberia." A considerable number of negroes were 
sent over from this coimtry, and thirty acres of land 
were assigned to each man. The government was 
patterned after that of the United States, there being 
a President, Senate and House of Representatives. In 
1847 our government declared the country independ- 
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ent and left the people to rule themselves under a 
constitution. Little by little, as treaties have been 
made with the native chiefs, territory has been added. 

In 1894 the eastern boundary was fixed by treaty 
with the French. The extent of the country toward 
the interior is less than 150 miles. 

Liberia extends from about five degrees to eight 
degrees north latitude. The climate is therefore 
tropical. The rainfall is heavy, ranging from 50 to 
100 inches per year. As a result of these climatic 
conditions there are dense forests covering most of 
the land, although little is known of some parts of 
the interior. Most of the timber near the coast has 
been cut to make room for agriculture. 

There is along the coast a narrow strip of swampy 
land covered with mangrove trees. A short distance 
back, a range of mountains of considerable height 
extends parallel with the coast. As the country rises 
in a series of steps, there are in the rivers many rapids. 
The chief river is the St. Paul. 

Among the valuable trees are the- mahogany, ebony, 
cedar, oak, walnut and rubber. When means of trans- 
portation have been improved, the timber of Liberia 
will be very valuable. 

Agriculture is carried on in a primitive fashion. 
Most of the work is done by hand. The plow is 
seldom seen. Coffee, cotton, cocoa, sugar, rice, ba- 
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nanas, pineapples, coconuts, oranges and plums are 
the most important products of the soil. 

Rubber is the chief export. Gold and silver are 
found in paying amounts. The chief import is cotton 
goods. English is the official language, although by- 
law no white man can become a citizen. About 
nine tenths of the total population is made up of 
native negroes. These people have made little prog- 
ress. Many of them recognize the authority of the 
general government. They live in rude huts, wear 
Httle clothing, and have not developed roads. It is 
quite common to see them carrying their produce to 
market upon their heads. The rivers, obstructed 
not far from the coast by rapids, are not very valuable 
as lines of transportation. 

The capital of Liberia is Monrovia, named in honor 
of a president of the United States. Some of the 
streets in the city, as well as some of the surface features 
of the country, are named for people in our country. 
The capital has a population of about 8000. Most of 
the people live in attractive cottages, and dress about 
as we do. The city is orderly and well governed. 
There has never been a revolution in Liberia, and most 
of the presidents have served a second term. Not all 
countries have as good a record as this. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE NIGER COUNTRY 



Bordering on the Gulf of Guinea on the south, and 
extending away to the Sudan, as the vast area that Ues 
between the Sahara and the tropical forest is called, 
there is an interesting country. It is situated between 
Dahomey on the west and Kamerun on the east. This 
is the country that lies in the basin of the great Niger 
River. Included in the Niger country is Nigeria. 
That part of Nigeria facing the ocean is Southern 
Nigeria. Beyond it lies Northern Nigeria. The north- 
em and southern divisions are more densely populated 
than any other coimtry of this size in Africa. It is 
the most extensive of any of the British possessions 
on the west coast, and is twice as large as the British 
Isles. 

The Niger, although one of the great rivers of the 
world, is as yet of little use to man. Like the Missis- 
sippi, it enters the sea by many distributaries. We 
have here a part of the earth that is growing day by 
day, as the countless particles of mud brought down 
by the streams extend and build up the delta seaward. 
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The delta is only about five degrees north of the 
equator, and the high temperature and abundant 
rainfall make the region very unhealthful. Most of 
the land about the delta is flat and swampy. Further 
back, there are peaks that rise to a height of 1000 to 
3000 feet. The highest peaks in the moimtains to the 
east are 6000 feet in altitude. 

The Niger rises in the mountains northeast of Sierra 
Leone and flows for more than 2500 miles to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It makes a great semicircle through the 
French Sudan and then continues through Nigeria. 
For the last 450 miles of its course it is broad and deep 
and has a noticeable current. During this distance 
it is easily navigable. The river drains the whole of 
Nigeria except the Lake Chad region. The average 
fall through its entire course is only about one foot 
per mile. 

The delta commences at Abo, far inland. From this 
point the river spreads out as do fingers of a hand. 
The streams which seem to form fingers are not only 
connected one with the other, but with the independent 
rivers that empty into the ocean on either side of the 
delta. Canoes and small boats can thus navigate the 
entire region. The delta begins about 100 miles from 
the sea and extends for 200 miles along the coast. 

Let us enter one of the channels. We shall be 
obliged to use a rather small vessel^ for the water is quite 
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shallow. As we travel up the stream we see swamps 
on either side. Great mangrove trees with their heavy, 
dark green fohage grow in solid rows along the banks 
and shut off our view. These trees are found as far 
north as the tides from the ocean penetrate. They 
grow only where the water is salty or brackish. They 
sometimes grow to a height of 60 feet or more. It was 
largely because the foliage from these trees hid the 
mouth of the Niger that voyagers did not discover 
it untU recent times. In 1830 two brothers by the 
name of Lander found the Niger's mouth and sailed 
up the main stream. 

The Arabs, however, knew years ago about the upper 
and middle courses of the river. British travelers 
beheved the Niger to be a branch of the Nile. Mungo 
Park, a famous explorer, thought it was a tributary of 
the Congo. 

As we pass along we see in the river or upon the banks 
crocodiles, hippopotami and rhinoceroses. Monkeys 
and parrots chatter in the trees and the plantain eater 
abounds. As the river for many miles from the 
mouth has practically no banks, the swamps afford an 
excellent home for crocodiles. Throughout all this 
lower coimtry, the only roads in the jungle are paths 
made by the animals or the natives. There are no 
white people here, and the negroes are only partially 
civilized. Their chief food consists of yams and 
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bananas. Under such climatic conditions as here 
exist it is difficult for people to make progress toward 
civilization or to develop commerce and trade. 

As we go farther inland the country becomes less 
marshy and dry land is seen on either side of the river. 
Palm groves and plantain plantations appear. There 
are clearings and villages and towns. Instead of the 
mangrove trees, there are mahogany, raffia and cotton 
trees. Farther up the river, the forests give place to 
agricultural lands, and farming is carried on. Maize, 
cotton, cocoa and coffee are grown, and still farther up 
we find wheat, millet and indigo. 

About 200 miles in a straight line from the coast, 
the coimtry begins to be mountainous. The Niger, 
which here consists of a single channel, is broken by 
rapids. A little farther on the Benue, the greatest 
tributary, enters from the east. The Benue, "The 
Mother of Waters," is 850 miles in length. It is 
navigable in the dry months only by vessels drawing 
less than two feet of water. In the wet season this 
river rivals the Niger in size. From Lakoja, where 
the Benue enters the main stream, it is nearly 300 
miles to the ocean. 

The people in the interior are very different from those 
in the coastal region. This is due to the climate in 
the plateau region, which is cooler and less humid 
than that of the delta. Kaffir com and maize take the 
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place of yams and bananas as the chief articles of food. 
We see cattle, horses, donkeys, sheep and goats. 
There are many towns in which manufacturing is 
carried on. 

Leaving the river and penetrating northward, we 
see a plain coimtry or savanna. This finally merges 
with a steppe region that borders the Sahara. Much 
of the savanna and steppe are in that part of the Niger 
country known as the Sudan. This name means the 
"Country of the Blacks.'' In only a few places is the 
elevation above sea level more than 600 feet. The 
highest peak in the highlands, to the northeast, is about 
7000 feet. From these highlands the streams radiate 
in all directions to Lake Chad, the Niger and the Benue. 

The map shows you that from its source the Niger 
flows in a general northerly direction for a long distance 
and then turns east. On the great bend is situated the 
ancient city of Timbuktu. This city is said to have 
been founded in the fifth century. • At any rate, it has 
been well known for hundreds of years. It is its situa- 
tion, close to the banks of the Niger, that gives Tim- 
buktu its importance. You can see that the shortest 
caravan route between the Niger and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea would have Timbuktu as one of its terminal 
points. 

The city is a commercial, not a manufacturing, center. 
It handles gold, salt, kola nuts, rice, corn and cotton 
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goods. The map indicates that the city is located on 
the bank of the Niger, but this is not the case. The 
city is about nine miles to the north. It was formerly 
on a navigable tributary, but the tributary has been 
silted up. 

The most important city in Central Africa is Kano. 
It is surrounded by a great wall, through which there 
are thirteen gates. Much cotton is grown in the 
vicinity, and the people of Kano manufacture cotton 
cloth. In its immense market place may be seen traders 
who have come from the Mediterranean coast 1800 
miles away. The opening of a railroad from Kano 
to the coast at Lagos has done much to increase the 
trade of the city. The population is about 75,000. 

The kola nut is the chief article handled. This is 
used by practically every native in the region. It is 
produced in the hot lands several hundred miles nearer 
the coast, and is carried to Kano in large baskets on 
the backs of donkeys. Great care must be used in 
transporting the nuts, for unless they are kept damp 
they will spoil. The natives chew the nut because of 
the stimulating effect it has. 

Another city of Northern Nigeria, far to the south- 
east of Kano, is Yakoba. It has a population of about 
100,000. Sokoto is west of Kano and north of the 
Niger. In all of these cities are ready markets for 
gold dust, ostrich feathers, indigo, wheat, . horses and 
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cattle from the Niger country, and textiles, cutlery and 
manufactured articles from Europe. When sla/ery 
was pennitted in other countries, slaves were sent 
out from these cities. 

The cities of the southern Niger country are in many 
ways more interesting than those of the north. Abeo- 
kuta has 200,000 inhabitants. Being near the borders 
of Dahomey, it is walled to resist invasion from that 
country. This also protects it from the slave hunters 
of the north. It has excellent buildings. Ibadan, 
just north of Abeokuta, is also a walled city and is 
nearly as large. 

Lagos is on the coast west of the main branch of the 
Niger. This city has long been the center of the slave 
trade. It is a commercial port and is connected by 
railway with Abeokuta and with Ibadan. The railway 
is now being built northward to the rich cotton growing 
country. Some of the finest cotton in the world is 
produced there. In the region of Lake Chad, too, 
excellent cotton is grown. 

Directly east of Kano, and on the northeast boimdary 
of Nigeria, is one of the large lakes of Africa, Lake 
Chad. Although the lake has no connection with the 
sea, its waters are fresh. The lake is 850 feet above sea 
level and is the lowest part of a great depression. This 
continental drainage basin is three times as lai^e as 
France. It is bordered during the dry season by 



marshes and swamps filled with reeds and rushes, aaafyfj 
has an area of about 10,000 square miles. When the 
autumn floods come, the lake is swollen to twice or 
three times this size. This great increase in volume 



Fig. 25. Lake Chad Region. 

gives it an outlet toward the east by means of the inte> 
mittent stream known as the Bahr-el-Ghasal. The 
Yobe or Yeon River, rising 450 miles to the west, feeds 
the lake. Other streams flowing in are the Shari and 
the Chabu. In days past there were streams or wadies 
flowing in from the north, but the drying up of the 
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Sahara country has cut off this supply. The lake is 
decreasing in size and depth. 

Lake Chad is so shallow that an island twelve miles 
from shore can be reached by men on horseback. 
Grass abounds in the vicinity, and there is much game. 
Near by are found the crocodile, rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus, and great herds of elephants. Fields 
of cotton are cultivated in the vicinity, and the Chad 
basin is noted for its groundnuts. 

Bordering the shores of the lake is territory owned by 
the English, the Germans and the French. A nomadic 
tribe living near here go with their camels to the 
desert during the wet season, because the camels 
cannot thrive through the rains. There are three 
seasons, a cool or cold season from November to March, 
a hot season from March to July, and a rainy season 
from August to November. 

The products of the region to the west of Lake Chad 
around the headwaters of the Benue River are shea- 
butter, various fibers, oil seeds, spices and valuable 
timber woods. Farther south there are iron ore, tin 
and galena. Ivory is offered for trade. In the river 
valley there are countless antelope, and lions, wolves, 
hyenas, civet-cats and monkeys in plenty. 

In the north are two tribes which have achieved 
great success as workers in metal. They are expert 
blacksmiths, brass, leather and glass workers. They 
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weave and dye with skill, and are canoe builders. 
Another tribe constitute the merchant and industrial 
class. These people live west of the Central Sudan 
country. The merchants take goods to central Africa, 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts and the upper 
Nile region. They sell mostly cotton cloth, robes 
woven at Kano, the capital of the country, and leather 
goods, embroidery and the kola nut. Another tribe 
comprise the warriors and herdsmen. 

In the southern Niger country the pagan tribes 
are the agriculturists. They produce little more than 
enough to supply their own wants. Everyivhere that 
the European goes, he encourages the natives to fish 
and hunt, and to collect gum, seeds, kernels, ivory, 
copal, spices and fibers. At the coast the natives carry 
on the palm oil and rubber industries. The oil pro- 
duced is considered the best palm oil in Africa. Re- 
gardless of the unhealthful conditions exiting at the 
coast, where there is yearly 100 to 130 inches of rain, 
there are many Europeans. 

Travel in the north is by regular caravan routes. 
These are mere narrow trails made by the traders 
of the Royal Niger Company. The steamers on the 
Niger and Benue draw little water and can navi- 
gate even where it is shallow. Near the trading 
stations there are good roads. The natives wear 
little clothing. In some districts there are remnants 
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of the old Mohammedan civiHzation; in others 
fetishism is practiced and human sacrifice is carried 
on. Trading in slaves is quite general in the im- 
explored parts. Most of the inhabitants are negroes ; 
and wherever they have not been greatly influenced by 
the Europeans, they are cannibals. This is especially 
true in the valley of the upper Cross River. In Old 
Calabar on the lower Cross the natives are hand workers 
and carve ivory and decorate brass plates and the Uke. 

The people in the native kingdoms in the Niger 
country rule themselves. The British pay a subsidy 
and the people acknowledge the supremacy of England. 
In the delta there are many independent tribes. In 
the north there are two chief empires, Sokoto and 
Bornu. Kuka is the capital of the latter, and has a 
population of 50,000. This is the nearest large city to 
Lake Chad. Sokoto or Fula empire contains many 
provinces, each with a separate ruler, but with the 
Sultan over the whole. Here the government is or- 
ganized, and a system of taxation is in force. Tribute 
from the provinces is paid in slaves. The Negroes, 
who are Pagans, and the Fulas, who are Mohammedans, 
are mixed, and form a third race called Negroids. 
These are Mohammedans in religion. Each race has 
a distinct language. 

In North Nigeria, the British took over the govern- 
ment from the Royal Niger Company in 1900. The 
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capital is at Langem on the Kaduna River. The 
imperial forces are located at Lakoja on the Niger. 

Nigeria proper, which is only a part of the Niger 
country, is about as large as Germany and the British 
Isles combined. The population, mostly negroes, is 
about 13,000,000. 

Mungo Park, from 1795 to 1806, explored much of 
the course of the Niger River. From 1850 to 1877 
expeditions were made to the Chad and the Niger by 
Livingstone and other explorers. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CONGO BASIN 

In the year 1866, Dr. David Livingstone, a famous 
African explorer, in his last journey on the "Dark 
Continent," discovered that the Congo River was not 
connected with the Nile. 
This shows you that 50 
years ago Africa was not 
well known. Ten years la^ 
ter, Henry M. Stanley, an- 
other noted explorer, trav- 
eled from the source of the 
river to where it empties 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Can you imagine the hard- 
ships that Mr. Stanley en- 
dured on this long march 
as he followed the great 
bend of the river for hundreds of miles ? He had to 
cut his way through forests, brave fierce animals and 
make peace with native tribes. 
The Congo is one of the greatest rivers in the world. 
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Its length is about 2500 miles. It drains an area 
nearly half as large as the entire United States. Of all 
the African rivers the Congo is the most valuable for 
navigation. 

As you see by the map, the river flows first in a general 
northwest direction. It then makes a great bend, and 
swings around so that it flows southwest. At its source 
the river is called the Chambezi. The river was 
named the Congo in honor of a fajnous native chief. 
In different parts of its course the Congo is known to 
the natives by different names. There are many 
large tributaries, and several of these are navigable 
for hundreds of miles. 

For about 100 miles from its mouth the Congo- is 
navigable. Then for about 200 miles the stream 
dashes through canons, and foams over rapids so that 
navigation is seriously obstructed. Mr. Stanley was 
obliged to have his boats carried in sections around 
these rapids, and put together again when smooth 
water was reached. Of course this condition greatly 
lessens the value of the river. 

In 1879, three years after Mr. Stanley had made 
his explorations to the mouth of the Congo, he returned 
with a company of fifteen Europeans. His plan was to 
construct a road through the cataract region to the 
upper river. During this time and the years that fol- 
lowed, the Arab chiefs of the east coast of Africa made 
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trading expeditions to the country. When their 
canoes reached the rapids, the natives carried the 
bundles of goods on their heads. Each native could 
carry about 60 pounds. So you see there was need of 
finding a way around the rapids. 

At Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, which you can 
locate upon the map, the Congo is again navigable, 
and continues so for more than 1000 miles to Stanley 
Falls. Large steapiers can use this part of the river all 
the year round. Leopoldville is the starting point for 
traders with the interior country. 

As the resources of the Congo basin are so great, a 
railroad about 250 miles long has been constructed 
around the rapids that end at Stanley Pool. Where 
formerly men carried the freight upon their backs, it is 
now transported on the railroad. 

Where the road was built, the government cleared 
away all trees for a considerable distance on either side. 
This was done so that trees that fell would not damage 
the track or telegraph line. The bridges were originally 
built of wood, but these are now being replaced by steel 
bridges. 

So you see Mr. Stanley's plan for a road has been 
developed. At the point where the goods are trans- 
ferred from the boats to the cars the town of Leopold- 
ville has grown up. Stanley Pool, which begins here, 
is a lake-like expansion of the river about 18 miles 
long and 14 miles wide. 
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Stanley Falls, which are crossed by the equator, 
consist of a series of seven cataracts that completely 
obstruct navigation. A short railroad has been built 
around these falls. Although the loading and unloading 
of freight makes transportation costly, this is a great 
advantage. 

Where a few years ago there were only wild beasts, 
and native tribes, now canoes and steamers are passing 
back and forth. These carry all the produce of the 
west coast. The forests along the bank furnish abun- 
dant fuel for the steamers and locomotives. 

The basin of the Congo is a high plain or a low plateau, 
most of which varies from 1000 feet to 1500 feet in 
altitude. On all sides but the north, mountains rise 
to heights ranging from 3000 to 5000 feet. 

The Congo country is composed of several large 
poKtical divisions. The Congo State occupies the 
great central portion of the basin. French Congo lies 
north and east of this state. The boundary between 
the two on the west is furnished by the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers. A portion of Kamerun which lies 
chiefly in the Niger basin drains into the Congo. 
Angola occupies the southwestern portion of the Congo 
basin. 

The climate of this great region, though hot and 
moist, is more healthful than that of the Niger basin. 
Near the coast the rainy season begins in November, 
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but in the interior it begins earlier in the year. The 
temperature ranges from 80° to 100° F. Would this 
be more or less oppressive than the same temperature 
on a desert ? Thunder storms are frequent during the 
rainy season, and at this time of year great tracts of 
land are under water. 

Wherever we have abundant precipitation and 
high temperature, there are, unless man has removed 
them, forests. About one half of the Congo basin is 
forested. This is perhaps the largest forest-covered 
area in the world, but the climate here does not en- 
courage industry. In addition to this, the timber is a 
great distance from markets. Much of it is not of the 
kind commonly used in building. Because of these 
conditions, lumbering is not carried on to any great 
extent. There are, however, mills in operation. Some 
of the trees are used exclusively for railroad ties. The 
cedar is hard and close-grained. The ebony, teak, 
mahogany, oil palm and other valuable woods are 
plentiful. 

In addition to the great forest trees there are in- 
numerable vines and creepers. These twine about 
the tree trunks and hang from the branches like great 
ropes. In fact, some of them are used as cordage and 
ropes by the natives. There are also many flowers 
and plants unlike those of the temperate zone. 
Parrots and monkeys chatter in the treeS; and the 
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buffalo, antelope, zebra, leopard, rhinoceros, lion, 
wild cattle and other animals, make their home in the 
dense forest. The elephant is to be found in immense 
numbers. In the rivers are the hippopotanms and 
crocodile, and many varieties of fish. 



Fia. 27. Rhinoceros. 

The Congo Free State 
The larger part of the Congo basin is occupied by the 
Congo Free State. This great area, about four times 
as laige as the German Empire, has been controlled by 
Belgium since 1907, and much exploring has been done 
by the Belgians. The State was founded by them in 
1878, and has been free since 1885. So important is 
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the trade of the Congo State that vessels sail from Ant- 
werp for Bomba several times weekly. The chief item 
of commerce is rubber, large quantities of which are ob- 
tained. The second in importance is ivory. Cotton, 
sugar, coffee, palm oil, orchilla-weed (fronj which a dye 
is made), cocoa, rice, pepper, sorghum, beans, several 
kinds of gum, bananas, yams, pineapples, sweet pota-. 
toes, tobacco and ornamental woods are other products. 

Here in the heart of central Africa, under the equator, 
the India rubber tree is found more widely than else- 
where in the world. There are no mountain ranges 
in the interior. The coimtry stretches away to the 
north and to the great lakes on the east. In the north 
are evidences of ancient civilization. In this district 
the natives live in villages. Toward the south is a 
savanna region on which wild tribes roam. Many 
regions are imexplored and little known. Entirely 
within the borders of the Free State are lakes Leopold 
II and Matumba. 

In the southeast province of the State, the high 
plateau offers a fine climate. Agriculture is carried on 
and water power developed. Native farmers are being 
trained in the trade schools of West Africa. These are 
maintained by the government or the missionary 
societies. Excellent roads and the use of freight auto- 
mobiles are reducing the excessive cost of packing goods 
on the backs of men. 
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Throughout the country there are natives who 
work dexterously in iron, copper and wood. In the 
region of the Kassai River they weave ornamental 
cloths from the palm and other fibrous plants. Copper, 



Fia. 28. Along the Congo River. 

iron, gold and tin are found near the navigable portions 
of the Lualaba River. 

It is ver>' easy for man to make a living in most parts 
of this country. For this reason and also because the 
influence of the white man is not great far from the 
coast, the people in the interior are not progressive. 
There are fully 100 different tribes of negroes, each 
under the control of a chief. They live in villages 
and towns which consist of rude huts, usually somewhat 
circular in form. Sometimes^ these villages stretch 
for miles along the banks of a river. Where in our 
country do the towns extend along one or a verj' few 
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streets instead of having the houses built compactly ? 
The natives till the soil, using heavy iron hoes made 
for the most part by native workers. Wild coffee, 
cotton, yams, plantain, papaw, pineapples, cassava, 
peanuts, rice, and maize are produced. 

While the country is thickly populated, there are few 
whites. A small number of Belgians, Germans, and 
English live in the cities. The largest city is Bomba. 
The State is divided into sixteen districts. A gov- 
ernor is over these districts. The natives are very 
superstitious, and the ''Witch doctor'^ is in great 
demand. 

You observe that Congo State has very little sea- 
coast. It is, however, extremely important that it 
should have seacoast. What political divisions in 
Africa have no coast line? Note that French Congo 
has an extensive coast. The area of this country is 
about three times that of France. The capital of the 
colony is Brazzaville on Stanley Pool. The chief sea- 
port is Loango. Between these two towns are exten- 
sive forests in the Crystal Mountains. This makes 
communication difficult. 

The people are descendants of conquered dwarf 
tribes. They are not successful farmers. The exports 
are chiefly natural products such as india rubber, palm 
oil, ivory, and wood. In some parts of the country 
the gorilla is found. 
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Kamerun 

Kamerun is a German colony. You will see it fronts 
on the bay that indents the African coast where the 
bay swings away to the west. There are less than 200 
miles of coast line, but Kamerun has a number of 
rivers. The coast is very low. Back of this the ground 
rises to a tableland. Kamerun Mountain, which is a 
great volcano, is over 12,000 feet in altitude. Locate 
it on the map. 

Along the coast toward the north are groves of man- 
grove trees. These grow along the estuaries of the 
rivers. There is grass on the southern coast. In the 
mountains are dense forests. Here are found the rub- 
ber, oil palm, kola nut, ebony and wild coffee. The 
chimpanzee and gorilla live in the forests. 

Some of the rivers are navigable to a distance of 30 
miles. Where these streams break through the moun- 
tain ranges that border the plateau, there are high 
cascades, and rapids are formed. This stops naviga- 
tion. The northern part of the country is drained 
into Lake Chad and the Niger. 

Angola 

Angola stretches from the Congo River on the north 
to the Kamerun on the south; a distance of 1000 miles 
along. the coast. It is the largest of the Portuguese 
colonial 'possessions. In the north the coast is low. 
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Toward the south the altitude is greater. The interior 
is quite elevated. The plateau region toward the 
southwest is 6000 feet in height, the most lofty moun- 
tain being 7500 feet in altitude. 

There is a cool ocean current from the south. This, 
together with a sea breeze, so tempers the climate of 
Angola that it is most pleasant. 

On the coast the mangrove flourishes. The baobab 
tree is found in dry regions and along the river beds. 
The Zambezi River drains the southeast portion of the 
country. A number of rivers flow into the Atlantic. 
Between the sources of these streams and those that 
empty into the Congo on the north, is a mountain range. 

Angola is ruled through a Governor-general. The 
chief port and capital city is Loanda. This city has 
railroad connections with the rich plantations of the 
interior. Other cities are Benguela and Mossamedes. 
The chief exports are india rubber, coconuts, coffee, 
wax and vegetable oils. Most of these go to Portugal. 

The Congo has many large tributaries. The Lualaba 
is the chief tributary and is the river followed from its 
source by Mr. Stanley. It flows northwest to form the 
main Congo. The second tributary in size is the 
Kassai. This river enters the Congo from the east, 
north of Stanley Pool. Steamers on the lower Congo 
carry on a direct trade with Liverpool and Antwerp. 

Not far from the mouth of the Congo occurs the "fall 
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line." This line is clearly marked. Locate the fall 
line on the Atlantic coastal plain in our country. 

The most interesting of the natives are the Pygmies 
or dwarfs. For a long time the white men knew very 
little about these small folk. They are black, and 
average about four feet in height. They have no per- 
manent villages, but move frequently from place to 
place. Usually about twenty families are found in a 
commimity. Each community is governed by a head- 
man. The houses are, of course, small and are made 
of sticks and leaves. The only door is a hole through 
which the occupants crawl. There are no windows 
and no furniture. 

The Pygmies spend much of their time in hunting. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows and spears. 
Many animals are caught in nets. The dwarfs are 
very skillful in climbing trees and in securing the honey 
which wild bees store in the hollows of trees. 

Each conmiunity of Pygmies attaches itself to some 
tribe of larger negroes. These larger people supply 
the dwarfs with vegetable products, for the latter will 
not till the soil. In exchange, the Pygmies furnish 
the larger iiegroes with meat and honey. 



CHAPTER XV 

EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA 

The conditions in Equatorial East Africa are quite 
similar to those in the Congo Basin. The region is in . 
the Trade Wind belt. Most . f it is well watered. On 
the lowlands the chmate is hot. Great forests and 
jungles cover most of the land, and there are numerous 
streams and lakes. The two most important political 
divisions are German East Africa and British East 
Africa. 

Stretching westward from the Indian Ocean is a 
coastal plain. In German East Africa*" th3^ is some 
two hundred miles wide and has a very unhealthful 
climate. Horses and cattle cannot be kept here be- 
cause the bite of the tsetse-fly is fatal to them. In 
British East Africa the plain is much narrower, and is 
fringed with coral reefs. 

Beyond the plain rises a hilly country which gradually 
gives place to the most lofty highlands of Africa. Here, 
close to the equator, are great peaks, some of them 
volcanic, so lofty that there are perpetual snow fields 
upon them. 
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Southeast of Lake Victoria Nyanza is Kilaraanjaro. 
To the north of the mountain there is a level, sandy 
plain about 3000 feet above the sea. The great 
monarch rises above this more than 16,000 feet. Situ- 
ated almost exactly upon the equator is Kenia. It is 



Fkj. 29. View of Kilamanjaro. 

18,620 feet in height. North of the lake is Mt. Elgon, 
an immense mountain mass about as high as Mt. 
Shasta. Upon its slopes there are many square miles 
of snow and ice. You see that when equatorial moun- 
tains are high enough one may pass through all of the 
different zones in climbing them. 

Victoria Nyanza is the second largest lake in the 
world. Name the largest. Its altitude is about 3800 
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feet. In places grassy hills slope to the water's edge 
and in other places the shores are steep and rocky. 
There are many islands, capes and bays. Upon the 
shores of the lake are several towns, and steamb6kts 
cariy goods and people from side to side. 

British East Africa • 

In British East Africa the narrow coastal plain gives 
place to a strip of sloping land about 120 miles wide. 
Back of this rises the plateau country from 4000 to 
9000 feet high. The middle country is sandy and 
small shrubs and bushes appear. On the plateau 
there are fine forests and rich agricultural lands. 

There are many small rivers that flow into the Indian 
Ocean. Most of these are of little use in navigation. 
The Juba River forms the northern boundary of British 
East Africa. It is navigable for 400 miles. 

Formerly several months were required to reach 
Victoria Nyanza from the coast, for the journey had to 
be made on foot and all of the provisions were carried 
by porters. To transport produce from the interior 
to the coast cost $1500 per ton. Natives did the carry- 
ing on their heads. Of course only the most valuable 
commodities would bear the cost of transportation. 

The Uganda Railroad now extends from Mombasa 
to Port Florence, and the trip can be made easily aiid 
quickly. Although called the Uganda Railroad, this 
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railroad is built the entire distance through British East 
Africa. Traveling on foot, Colonel Roosevelt, when 
on his great African expedition, followed this route in a 
general way. It is a part of the regular route of travel 
between the Indian Ocean and the mouth of the Nile. 



Fia. 30. A Uganda ViUage. 

At one point the road reaches an altitude of more 
than 8000 feet. The railway is 684 miles long. It 
was completed in 1902. 

On the Uganda RaUroad the cars are of steel. This 
is a protection against the insects that bore into the 
wood. The ventilators in the cars are deep and covered 
by wire gauze, as a guard against mosquitoes. The 
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windows are provided with green-tinted glasses. This 
allows the passenger to see the landscape, and at the 
same time protects the eyes from the brilliant sunshine. 
Uganda, situated north of Victoria Nyanza, is the 
most densely populated part of the country. It has 
probably 300,000 inhabitants. Many of the natives 
are Christians, and can read and write. The native 
capital of the country is Mengo on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, a city having a population of 75,000. In the 
extreme north of the country there are many unex- 
plored regions. The British headquarters are at En- 
tebbe. 

There is little game in the country. The chief food 
is the banana, which is grown extensively. The na- 
tives cook the unripe fruit in large earthen pots. The 
banana is roasted also and is an important article of 
food. From the sap of the tree soap is made. 

In 1875 and 1876 Mr. Stanley traveled through por- 
tions of British East Africa and Uganda. The former 
country has 400 miles of coast line and an area of 200,000 
square miles, or three times the area of Great Britain. 
British East Africa is divided into seven provinces. 

About two-thirds the distance from Mombasa to 
Port Florence is Nairobi. This city is the center of 
British government in the protectorate. It is the head- 
quarters of the Uganda Railroad. Nairobi is the center 
of a rich farming district, and has a large European 
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population. You would be astonished to see here Eu- 
ropean shops and Indian bazaars. Food stuffs are 
exported to Natal and other countries. The exports 
include rubber, copra, ivory and 




German East Africa 

Southeast of Kilimanjaro in German East Africa two 
mountain ranges rise abruptly from the plains. They 
extend nearer the ocean than any other mountains in 
the eastern part. Because of the abundant rainfall 
and the high temperature, the sides of these mountains 
are covered with dense forests. 

West of the lofty mountain region is a depression 
that extends for hundreds of miles in a general north- 
south direction. It is called the Great Rift Valley. 
Some time in the past, no one knows when, as a result 
of a movement of the crust of the earth, this trough- 
hke valley was formed. It is about 3000 feet lower than 
the surrounding country and varies in width from 
twenty to thirty miles. Beginning at Lake Nyassa 
on the south, it continues, with two or three interrup- 
tions, to Lake Rudolph and, in fact, to the Red Sea. 
In addition to the lakes just named, Tanganyika, Al- 
bert Edward Nyanza and Albert Nyanza are in the 
Rift. Lake Tanganyika is four hundred miles long 
but very narrow. Its area is 12,000 square miles. 
Nyassa is a little longer. In area the lakes of equatorial 
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Africa are second to our Great Lakes only. Because 
of the character of the climate, and because the African 
lakes are not connected with a navigable waterway, 
they are not so valuable commercially as ours. 
In the German protectorate, as well as in the other 



Fio. 32. Massai Faraily of German East Africa, in Festive Attire. 

parts of East Africa, the monsoons are the prevailing 
winds. This means that there are two seasons, the wet 
and the dry. On the coast the temperature is high. 
Mangroves grow profusely at the mouths of the rivers. 
Many excellent fish abound in the streams, and croco- 
diles are numerous. The ostrich roams the plains and 
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ostrich plumes are a valuable product. The popula- 
tion is about 4,000,000. 

From the interior, caravans are constantly going 
back and forth to the coast to trade. There are a num- 
ber of cities scattered along the coast that fronts the 
Indian Ocean for a distance of over 600 miles. The 
traders bring to the cities the products of the farm and 
the range. In the region of Kilimanjaro are many 
Boers. The Boers are cattle raisers, while the Germans 
are farmers. In order to develop the industries the 
government has adopted the policy of alternating the 
settlements. So you will find a German community, 
and next to it a Boer settlement. Sisal hemp is a staple 
product. 

Of the animals the largest are the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, lion, buffalo, zebra, giraffe and antelope. 

The city of Mombasa is situated on the island of the 
same name. Mombasa means the ^'Island of War.'' 
In ancient times it was an important Arab city and 
later the Portuguese had large interests here. Mom- 
basa is a city of about 30,000. It has a fine harbor. 
The Uganda Railroad terminates at Mombasa. A 
bridge carries the railroad to the mainland. 

Zanzibar 

Among the many islands along this coast are Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba. The former is about thirty miles fnv-Q 
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shore and is a great garden. The highest point is only 
300 feet above the sea. Since 1890 it has been a British 
protectorate. 

Here one may see groves of oranges, lemons, limes, 
dates and coconuts. There are fields of sugar cane 
and sweet potatoes. There are banana and pineapple 
plantations. Nutmegs, vanilla, chillies and manioc, 
the staple food-product, are produced. Practically 
all of the cloves of the world are produced by Zanzibar 
and Pemba. Cloves are the unopened flower buds of 
a tree. In these islands the buds are picked by hand 
and dried. 

Some 40 miles north of Zanzibar is the island of 
Pemba. It is 60 miles from shore. It has an area 
of about 380 square miles and is about half as large 
as Zanzibar. The islands are of coral formation. 
Both these islands are densely populated. 

Until the year 1884 these islands, together with the 
coast country from Somaliland to Mozambique, were 
ruled by the Sultan of Zanzibar. The Sultan is now 
only the nominal head of the islands. All the officers 
are British. Slavery has not existed since 1879. The 
total population is about 250,000, of which not more 
than 1000 are white persons. 

Zanzibar City is on the west coast of the island, 
fronting the mainland. The population is about 70,000. 
This is the largest seaport between the Cape of Good 
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Hope and the Mediterranean. Its fine harbor gives it 
a distinct advantage. Zanzibar is the trade center 
between the east coast and India and Arabia. 

The city is quite modem. It has electric Hghts, 
electric cars and telephones. An English cathedral 



Fio. 33. Zanzibar, showing the Sultaa's Palace on the Left. 

stands on the site of the former slave market. This 
city was for a long time the headquarters of the East 
African slave trade. 

Zanzibar has a large export and import trade. In 
addition to its own productions, it sends out rubber, 
copra and ivory from the mainland. Cloves and 
coconuts are the chief exports. The hills north of the 
city rise to a height of 1000 feet. Since 1856 the city 
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has been independent. It was formerly the capital 
of the Arabian East Africa settlements. 

The chief city on Pemba is Chaki-Chaki, on the 
east coast.' 

While the Arabs dominate, the inhabitants of the 
islands are very much mixed. This is because slavery 
once existed, and the descendants of many different 
peoples live here. The name Zanzibar means, "the 
land of the black." 

Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese East Africa lies to the south of the equa- 
torial region. It has an extensive coast line of 1400 
miles. The coast country 
is well watered and affords 
excellent pasturage for 
cattle, ^eep and goats. 
Fruits of the semi-tropic 
varieties are grown. 
Maize, rice, kaffir com and 
kaffir beans are abundant. 
Back from the coast are 
the slopes of the Drakens- 
bei^ Mountains. On the 
lower slopes coffee, to- 
bacco, citrus fruits and 
bananas are grown. Be- 
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ginning at the altitude of 3000 feet there are many 
pine trees. One of the common trees is the baobab. 

Off the coast of Man to the north there are many 
small islands. The Zambesi River, one of the large 



Fia. 36. View in Inhambaru. Portuguese East Africa. 

rivers of Africa, and the most important river in East 
Africa, enters the Indian Ocean across a great delta. 
This divides the country into two provinces. From 
the boundary line between the German and Portuguese 
protectorates, to the Limpopo, away to the south, 
many rivers flow to the ocean. These are navigable 
by small vessels. 
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The products of this section are of great value. 
These are gums, wax, seeds, orchilla, coffee, tobacco 
and ivory. 

Loureneo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, is the chief 
town commercially. A railway runs from here to the 



Transvaal. This affords a shipping point for the Trans- 
vaal. Other towns are Sofala, Beira, Inhambaru and 
Mozambique. 

Trade is chiefly with Great Britain, France, Germany 
and India. 

In the early centuries the Phcenicians traded in what 
is now Portuguese East Africa. The Portuguese them- 
selves were the first European people to colonize in 
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Africa. They followed the Arabs. In the sixteenth 
century Portugal overthrew the Arabs. In the seven- 
teenth century the Arabs were victorious over the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese, in the middle of the last 
century, abandoned all but one colony in East Africa. 

Italian and British Somalikmd 

Italian Somaliland has a remarkably regular coast 
line. Cattle, sheep, hides, skins, ivory and feathers 
are exported. Cotton grown under irrigation is being 
produced to some extent. 

British Somaliland, which lies along the Gulf of Aden, 
is barren for ten or fifteen miles inland. Then, as the 
land rises, scanty vegetation appears, while beyond 
this region are grassy plains a mile above the sea. 

The Somalis live in huts called gurgi, made of bent 
boughs covered with skins and mats. The women 
always make the houses. Cattle, sheep, goats and 
camels are raised. 



KILIMANJARO 

Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains, 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone, — 
Who, from the heart of the tropical fevers, 
Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 
Feeding forever, the fountains that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt ! 
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Zone above zone, to thy shoulders of granite, 
The climates of earth are displayed as an index, 
Giving the scope of the book of Creation. 
There, in the gorges that widen, descending 
From cloud and from cold in the summer eternal. 
Gather the threads of the ice-gendered fountains, — 
Gather to riotous torrents of crystal. 
And, giving each shelvy recess where they dally 
The bloom^f the North and its evergreen turf age, 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus ! 
There, in the wondering air of the Tropics, 
Shivers the Aspen, still dreaming of cold ; 
There stretches the Oak, from the loftiest ledges. 
His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers, 
And the Pine-tree looks down on his rival, the Palm. 

— Bayard Taylor. 



CHAPTER XVI 



SOUTH AFRICA 



You have learned that the undeveloped condition of 
much of equatorial Africa is due to the nature of its 
climate. Lack of moisture hinders progress in the 
Sahara. The most advanced portion of the whole con- 
tinent is found in the south, and here also it is climate 
that is largely responsible for the human conditions. 

Cape Agulhas, the most southerly point in Africa, 
is well within the temperate zone. As much of the 
country is a plateau varying from 2500 to 5000 feet in 
altitude, it has a double advantage so far as tempera- 
ture is concerned. Most of the area is in the south- 
east Trade Wind belt. The eastern slope is therefore 
fairly well watered. To the west of the mountains, 
in Bechuanaland, there is an arid region known as the 
Kalahari Desert. Why is this area dry ? 

The extreme southern part of South Africa is in the 
belt of Prevailing Westerlies. This section has its 
rainy season during the winter. Remember that winter 
in this part of the world occurs during our summer. 
At Cape Town the average annual temperature is 
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about 60® F. and its yearly rainfall is 27 inches. At 
Port Elizabeth the average temperature is 63° F. and 
the precipitation 24 inches. Durban is a little warmer 
than Port Elizabeth and has about the same rainfall 
as Chicago. 

The great plateau already mentioned is divided into 
three parts by the Orange and Limpopo rivers. The 
land rises rapidly from the coast to the mountains. 
Some of the peaks of the Drakenbergen, or " Dragon 
Moimtains," that lie west of Natal, reach an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. 

Cape Colony 

The extreme southern part of Africa is called Cape 
Colony. This was settled by the Dutch in 1652, but 
since 1815 it has been in the possession of the English. 
When the Dutch settled the land it was a wilderness 
occupied by savage men and wild beasts. 

When Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1486, he little dreamed of the developments 
that four centuries would bring in South Africa. Then 
Sir Francis Drake on his voyage around the world saw 
SQuthepn Africa and Table Mountain at the Cape. In 
what year did Drake circumnavigate the globe ? He 
was pleased with the view he obtained, and wrote, "A 
most stately thing, and the finest cape we saw in the 
whole circimaference of the earth.'' The fort which 
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the Dutch founded in 1652 and called the Fort of Good 
Hope was used as a stopping point for vessels gwng 
to India. These vessels belonged to the Dutch East 
India Company. The majority of the white people 
in the country to-day are Dutch. They are called 
Boers and are farmers and stock raisers. 

The greatest need of Cape Colony is more water. 
Fruits such as apples, pears, plums and peaches are 
grown, and wine is produced. Shipment by water is 
quite cheap, and fruit is exported to Great Britain. As 
in other parts of South Africa, there is great mineral 
wealth. Gold, diamonds and copper are important. 
In 1908 Cape Town exported $71,000,000 worth of 
gold and $14,000,000 worth of diamonds. 

From Cape Town a railroad extends northward to 
Broken Hill in Rhodesia. This is a part of the proposed 
Cape to Cairo Railroad. Various short Knes connect 
with this. The Cape to Cairo Railroad will be 6700 
miles long. This road was first proposed by Cecil 
Rhodes, a famous Englishman. The transcontinental 
telegraph will also connect the Cape with Cairo. There 
is good telephone service in the more thickly settled 
portions. This is under government control. 

Cape Town, the oldest city and the capital, is on 
Table Bay, which opens northward. On this account, 
the northwest winds are a detriment to shipping. The 
city itself is only forty feet above the sea, but imme- 



Fig. 38. Cape Town with Table Mountain in the Distance. 
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diately to the south rises a flat-topped mountam 3550 
feet in altitude. Because of Its appearance, the moun- 
tain has been given the name of Table Mountain. 

Practically all of the buildings in Cape Town are of 
brick or stone. There is little timber in the vicinity. 



Fig. 39. Street Scene in Kimberley, South Africa. 

The city is modern in many respects, with broad and 
well-paved streets. Its chief exports are wool and wine. 
The population of Cape Town is about 80,000. 

Port Elizabeth has been called the "Liverpool of 
South Africa." Next to Cape Town if is the largest 
seaport of Cape Colony, The town is built on terraces, 
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and a fine view of the ocean is afforded. The city is 
connected by rail with Kimberley and other interior 
points. It is a good trade center. The chief exports 
are hides, wool, mohair and the farming products of the 
region. 

East London is on the coast at the mouth of the 
Buffalo River. While East London is not so large or 
important as Port Elizabeth, the Eastern Railroad ter- 
minates here. Much wool from the eastern provinces 
reaches East London and is here shipped. 

Kimberley in the interior is a most important city. 
It is nearly 650 miles from Cape Town by railway. 
Here are the famous diamond mines discovered in 1870. 
Like most cities that have grown from mining camps, 
the streets are narrow and irregular. The climate here 
is healthful, the city being 4000 feet above sea level. 

Orange River Colony 

Nearly 100 years ago some Dutch farmers "trekked" 
to the north and located on the Orange River. Since 
that time many people have settled in the region known 
as the Orange River Colony. The Orange River flows 
westward to the Atlantic. The Drakensberg Moim- 
tains divide the waters that flow over the long slope to 
the west from those that reach the Indian Ocean through 
the short, rapid rivers. The Orange River drains 
much of the colony. The Vaal River is the largest 
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tributary of the Orange. It has in- many places steep 
banks and numerous cataracts. 

In the central and western parts of Orange Colony 
there are to-day many great holdings or estates. Some 
of the wealthy British landowners have as much as 
24,000 acres of land. Much of this is used as pasturage. 
As you would expect, there are herds of cattle, sheep 
and horses on these pasture lands. 

The Colony is a good deal larger than England. It 
is a plateau region from 4000 to 5000 feet above sea 
level. There are practically no forests. There is very 
little rain on the west. On accoimt of the moisture, 
the chief agricultural district is along the eastern bound- 
ary of the couhtr}^ 

There is in the southeastern part of the country a 
region about 130 miles long and one third as wide, 
known as "The Granarv of South Africa." Here 
splendid crops of wheat are grown. The farmers are 
mostly Scotch. There are flour mills run by water 
power furnished from the streams. 

Agricultural products from Orange Colony are ex- 
ported largely to the Transvaal. There is some amount 
of coal and gold. These, together with diamonds and 
wool, ostrich feathers and hides and grain, are the chief 
exports. Several railways offer improved transporta- 
tion. 

The most important city is Bloemfontein. This is 
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the capital. It is the center of a rich fanning district, 
but httle manufacturing is carried on. The town has 
beautiful streets, lined with trees, and an interesting 
market square where the produce of the country is 
brought and displayed. Bloemfontein is 4500 feet 
above the sea and it therefore has a delightful climate. 

Natal 

On Christmas day, 1497, Vasco da Gama discovered 
the shores of this land, and because of the day named 
the country Natal. In 1834 the Dutch began to come 
in from the south. After many troubles between the 
natives and the British, the government was established 
in 1893. The area of Natal is over 35,000 square miles. 
The country has been called ''The Garden of South 
Africa." 

Along the shore the climate is hot and moist, but at 
higher levels it is delightful. On the fertile soil of the 
lowlands, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, corn, rice, capsi- 
cum, bananas and pineapples are grown. In the 
higher and cooler section, grains and the fruits of the 
temperate zone flourish. Still higher, stock raising and 
mining are the leading industries. Much of the labor 
is performed by coolies from India. 

From the wattle tree is obtained a bark used in tan- 
ning. The dried bark is shipped to the British Isles 
in quantities. The wood of the tree is used as support^ 
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for the roofs and walls of mines and also as a buOding 
material. 

The country is rich in minerals. The most important 
are gold, copper, iron, coal and limestone. 

Natal may be roughly divided into three belts. In 
the maritime belt next the coast, there are extensive 



FiQ. 41. A Jinrikisha, in Durbaa, South Africa. 

cane plantations and the sugar mills are actively at 
work. In the midland belt cereals and fruits are abun- 
dant. The belt of highlands furnish pasture for cattle, 
sheep and horses. Ostriches are plentiful in the middle 
portions of Natal. 
Durban was founded in 1846. Back of the city the 
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land rises in terraces. The city exports sugar, com, 
wattle-bark, tea, wool, hides, skins and coal. 

Until recently the people were carried about the city 
in jinrikishas, but these are giving place to cabs. The 
rikisha ^'boys" wear headdresses consisting of horns 
and feathers. 

Durban is quite a railway center. It has a very 
commodious harbor and much shipping is carried on. 
The buildings and streets are of modern type. On 
account of the many varieties of tropical fruits near at 
hand, the manufacture of jams has become a leading 
industry of Durban. 

The capital is Pietermaritzburg, which is second to 
Durban in importance. The town is a few miles in- 
land on the railroad leading to Johannesburg. 

The Transvaal 

The Transvaal is a plateau most of which, owing to 
its altitude, has a cool and healthful climate. Where 
there is sufficient rainfall, agriculture is profitable and 
sugar, coffee, pineapples, oranges, corn and other 
grains are grown. The drier region, known as the 
"veldt,'' is covered with short gra^s, and here cattle 
raising is the leading industry. Many creameries are 
now being conducted in this country. 

The mineral wealth consists of diamonds, gold, silver, 
coal, tin, copper and other minerals. The Transvaal 
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is one of the richest mineral countries in the world. It 
promises to become one of the great coal producing 
countries. Its diamond mines are known the world 
over. 

The Transvaal js drained by the Limpopo and Orange 
rivers. Upon this table-land the highest peaks in the 



Fio. 42. Hauling Sugar Cane in South Africa. 

Drakensberg rise 9000 feet. The Limpopo or Crocodile 
River is 800 miles long and is navigable for a consider- 
able distance. Most of the rivers of South Africa are 
little used for navigation. The Vaal River forms the 
southern boundary of the Transvaal, and the Limpopo 
is on the northern boundary. 
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The capital is Pretoria in the interior. It has about 
50,000 people. Although at some distance from the 
sea level, the town is surrounded by hills, and the cli- 
mate is hot. As there is sufficient moisture, the vege- 
tation is abundant and fruits and flowers are plentiful. 
The streets are straight and regular. The public 
buildings are imposing and are grouped around a 
square. 

Pretoria is the center of an extensive agricultural 
community. There are gold fields in the vicinity; 
and as the town is connected by rail with the coast, it 
promises to become an active shipping point. 

Johannesburg has the largest white population of 
any South African city. It is a short distance south 
of Pretoria, and is considerably more elevated. There 
are perhaps 200,000 people in Johannesburg, and it is 
growing rapidly. 

At one time the region round about was used for farm- 
ing and stock raising. Owing to scanty rainfall, the 
country did not prosper. WTien gold was discovered, 
the property became very valuable. It is one of the 
great gold mining centers of the world. The city is 
well laid out and has excellent buildings. The many 
mines and mills, and heavy machinery, working day 
and night, make Johannesburg a busy place as well as 
a noisy one. 
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Rhodesia 

Rhodesia is an extensive country and forms a most 
important part of South Africa. Its length from north 
to south is 1000 miles. It extends as far north as Lake 
Tanganyika. Its area is much more than 400,000 
square miles. The territory belongs to Great Britain. 
It lies mostly within the basin of the Zambesi River. 

Some years ago, the country was settled by emigrants, 
who, under experienced guides, penetrated the interior. 
The natives were savage, and many hardships were 
endured. To-day both northern and southern Rhodesia 
promise to become among the most wealthy countries 
of Africa. 

The surface is very diversified. There are vast 
regions of karro or plain. Here little grows but the 
karro bush. One is reminded of our great western 
plains where stones and scrubby timber are to be found. 
But when the rainy season comes the whole country is 
covered with a beautiful green. The climate in the 
plateau regions is healthful. Great herds of merino 
sheep, goats, cattle and horses are pastured here. 

In the north there is produced the finest kind of india 
rubber and the cotton is of a splendid quality. Tobacco 
grows almost everywhere. In the forests are many 
hardwoods, such as teak, mahogany, ebony and sandal- 
wood. Dyewoods are also plentiful. In places there 
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is to be found heath of many varieties. This grows to 
a height of twelve feet. 

The rivers furnish abundant water for irrigation in 
the valleys. The streams have dams thrown across 
them and thus great lakes or reservoirs are formed. 
Here the waters collect and are used as needed. 

As yet there is little manufacturing carried on. 
There are mineral water industries, iron foimdries, 
brickyards, sawmills, flour mills and distilleries. 

The chief products of southern Rhodesia are maize, 
wheat and barley, and sugar, coffee, cotton, rubber, 
tobacco and the fruits and nuts of the tropics. Trade 
is carried on between southern and northern Rhodesia. 
Both countries import steel tools and implements, 
household goods, etc. 

The forests and plains and the river valleys support 
many wild animals. The buffalo, giraffe, zebra and 
baboon have for the most part been driven to the north. 
Lions are still to be found. The ivory hunters have 
killed large numbers of elephants. A few antelope, 
hippopotami and crocodiles are seen. The ostrich is 
common in some localities and , the bustard, goose, 
duck, pheasant, partridge, guinea fowl and quail are 
abundant. Huge and venomous snakes are in the 
jungle. The locust and the tsetse fly are injurious. 

The Zambesi River flows between northern and south- 
ern Rhodesia. It is about 2000 miles in length and in 
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places is very wide. Navigation is impeded on account 
of rapids and cataracts. The Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi are much higher than Niagara. The water drops 
400 feet, and the river, which is a mile across at the top 
of the falls, narrows below to a chasm. These falls 
were discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1855. 

The chief town of southern Rhodesia is Salisbury. 
A fort was built here in 1890. There are now excellent 
buildings of brick. The produce from the surrounding 
farms is seen in this market place. The town is built 
at an elevation of 4700 feet. 

Bulawayo, far to the south, was a famous native 
city. Here the Matabele had their seat of govern- 
ment. Bulawayo means "the place of slaughter." 
This is the commercial center of the country. The 
business center is surrounded by attractive residences. 
The streets are broad and lined with trees. Railroads 
extend from Bulawayo in all directions. 

The three chief occupations of the people of Rhodesia 
are mining, stock grazing and agriculture. The 
southern country has advanced much farther in these 
industries and in general civilization than has the 
north. 

German Southwest Africa 

For 800 miles German Southwest Africa stretches 
along the Atlantic Coast. It lies between Cape Colony 
on the south and Angola on the north. The southern 
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coast line is indented with many small bays and inlets, 
and a chain of small islands lie a short distance off shore. 
There are no important harbors or cities. In the central 
portion of the country there is a high plateau, with 
here and there mountain ranges of considerable altitude. 

Along the coast there is a stretch of country that is 
sandy and somewhat barren. East of this is a belt of 
foot-hill land covered with shrubs and bushes. This 
furnishes excellent pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

The region farther to the east is quite mountainous, 
the range extending in a general north and south direc- 
tion, with spurs running into the interior in the north. 

There are few rivers of importance. After the heavy 
rains most of the streams are raging torrents. The 
waters later dry up, and to obtain water one must dig 
in the beds of the streams. The Orange River is on 
the south boundary of the country. In many regions 
there are hot springs. On the lowlands it is unhealth- 
ful, while in the mountain districts the temperature is 
frequently so low that there is ice. 

In the Kalahari waste regions the Bushmen roam. 
The Hottentots are ruled by warlike chiefs. There 
are many native tribes. Only small forest growths 
are to be found in the country. The animals include 
the elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, buffalo and antelope. 

The chief port town is Swakopmund. A railroad 
connects this town with Windhoek, which lies almost 
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directly east in the central part of the country. Wind- 
hock is the largest settlement, and here the German 
miUtary governor resides. 

Bechvxmaland 

A rather desolate and unattractive coimtry lies 
south of Rhodesia and between German West Africa 
and the Transvaal. This is Bechuanaland. It is 
made up largely of deserts and table-lands, upon 
which herds of cattle pasture or native tribes have 
their homes. Much of the region is nearly rain- 
less. The Kalahari Desert extends far south. These 
deserts and waste places are used as hunting grounds. 

Settlements of natives are found wherever there are 
streams or water places. Where the soil is not too 
dry, good crops of maize, or native com, and pumpkins 
are grown. Cattle, sheep and goats are found in 
great herds. 

In the northwest the inhabitants are savages who 
have no fixed homes. These Bushmen live on roots 
and small animals. They build traps for large ani- 
mals by making a hole or pitfall in the ground and 
covering it with brush. Whenever an animal is caught 
there is a feast and great rejoicing. 

The country has no seacoast. The western portions 
are drained by the Limpopo and Vaal rivers. Ostrich 
feathers are the chief export of Bechuanaland. 



CHAPTER XVII 



DIAMONDS 



A SINGLE diamond glittering in a ring, a brooch 
or a necklace, may be worth thousands of dollars. 
For many centuries people have highly prized this 
gem. Most of the diamonds of the world come from 
South Africa, although some are produced in Brazil, 
India and other countries. Diamonds were not dis- 
covered in South Africa until 1867. 

You know that coal is often spoken of as "black 
diamonds.'' While coal and diamonds are not similar 
in appearance, they are much alike in composition. 
Anthracite coal is largely carbon, and a diamond is 
pure carbon. In addition to the beautiful colorless 
diamonds, there are some that are black. These are 
of no value as gems, but serve a very useful purpose as 
tips for drills used in boring holes into rock. Such 
drilling is done in sinking wells for water and in pros- 
pecting for oil, gold and other minerals. 

In the diamond mines of South Africa most of the 
work is done by natives. In the mines near Kimberley 
more than 12,000 persons are employed. Owing to 
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the great value of the gems, the workers are not free 
to come and go as they please, but are kept in inclo- 
sures called compounds. Surrounding these are high 



Fia.45. Diamond Pields at Kimberley. Kaffirs within a Compound. 

fences of wire netting to prevent the miners from throw- 
ing diamonds to friends outside. 

When a man is employed he must sign a contract 
to remain for at least three months. The rooms in 
which the workers are housed are kept neat and clean. 
On the grounds are places where games can be played, 
and there are, in connection with some of the mines, 
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swimming pools. When a miner's period of service 
has expired, he ia thoroughly searched before being 
permitted to leave the compound. 

The diamonds are found embedded in a blue earth, 
in what some believe to be the craters of ancient vol- 



FiG. 46. Diamond Minea at Kimberley. 

canoes. The necks or tubes in which they are found 
are often called "chimneys." The blue earth is dug 
by machinery and then spread out upon the ground 
to be acted upon by the atmosphere. Here the earth 
may be left for several months, during which time it is 
thoroughly pulvenzed by machinery. 



When the material has been pulverized, it is mixed 
with water and put through screens which have very 
fine meshes. Until a few years ago the diamonds 
were separated from the remainder of the material 
by hand. It was finally found that the gems would 



Fig. 47. Diamond Fields at Kimberley, showing the Blue Earth 
Weathering. 

adhere to grease while the other substances would not. 
This discovery made it possible to separate the dia- 
monds by machinery. The earth is passed over metal 
tables coated with grease, and practically every gem is 
saved by this process. 

After being mined, the diamonds must be cut and 
polished. As the diamond is the hardest known sub- 
stance, this work is done by means of diamond dust. 
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Amsterdam, Holland, is the most important center 
of this industry. Locate this city. 

Millions of dollars' worth of diamonds are exported 
from Amsterdam yearly. The people of the United 
States are the largest buyers of these precious stones. 
As diamonds are not a necessity, their sale depends 
upon financial conditions. When times are "good'' 
and people prosperous the demand for diamonds is 
much greater than it is at other times. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



MADAGASCAR 



Separated from southeastern Africa by the Mozam- 
bique Channel lies the island of Madagascar. This 
is one of the largest islands in the world. It is larger 
than France, the country by which it is controlled! 
From Cape Amber at the north to Cape Saint Marie 
at the south, the distance is 1000 miles. 

Along the southern half of the eastern coast there 
is a succession of lagoons. The short streams that 
flow down the slope of the island deposit most of their 
sediment close to the land, forming bars and islands 
back of which are the lagoons. This marshy tract is 
a region in which the white man cannot safely live, 
although there are a large number of native villages 
found here. This condition for a long time prevented 
Europeans from gaining control of Madagascar. 

As the island extends from the twelfth to the twenty- 
fifth parallel of south latitude,^t is in the belt of south- 
east Trade Winds. As these moisture-laden winds 
come in contact with the highlands there is heavy 
precipitation. Beyond the marshes there is a wide 
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belt of forest country which extends entirely around 
the island. 

The vegetation on the eastern slope of Madagascar 
is quite different from that on the western slope. This 
is because the western is much the drier of the two 
slopes. Why is this the case ? 

There are no mountains lofty enough to produce 
frigid zone conditions. The highest point is less than 
9000 feet in altitude, but the mountain and plateau 
section is, generally speaking, less than 5000 feet above 
the sea. This elevation lowers the temperature a 
great deal, however, and the climate of the highlands 
is healthful. 

Long ago there were many active volcanoes in Mada- 
gascar. Extinct or dormant volcanoes are numerous 
to-day, and great flows of lava exist. In some of these, 
streams have cut canons to a depth of fifty feet, 
showing that many years have passed since the lava 
was poured out upon the land. One of these lava 
flows is more than twenty miles in length. 

There are, in the forests, many valuable trees, such 
as the teak, ebony, rosewood and raphia-palm. Even 
more valuable at the present time are the coconut, 
the breadfruit tree and the banana. Great creepers 
hang from the trees, and beautiful ferns and orchids 
are numerous. One of the very interesting and useful 
trees is the ravenala or traveler's tree. In its leaves 
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small quantities of rain water collect, and this is 
often drunk by travelers. The wood of the tree is 
used as a building material, and the leaves furnish 
thatch for the roofs of houses. 

Few of the animals found in Madagascar exist in 
other parts of the world. That the animal life is so 
different from that of the mainland, shows that there 
has been no land connection between the two areas for 
ages. You can understand that the large animals, 
such as are found in central Africa, cannot cross an 
extensive body of water. The crocodile is the only 
large animal found on both the mainland and the 
island. One of the curious animals, the tendrek, is 
dormant through the summer. 

While there are negroes in Madagascar, most of 
the people belong to the Malay race. The French 
have been in control since 1886, but they made settle- 
ments upon the island long ago. The first Europeans 
to visit it were the Portuguese. Owing to the imfa- 
vorable climate along the coast and to the fact that 
neither gold nor precious stones were found, they 
abandoned it. 

The capital of Madagascar is Tananarivo. It is 
situated in the interior, nearly 5000 feet above the sea, 
and its climate is therefore favorable to white people. 



CHAPTER XIX 



ABYSSINIA 



The greater part of Abyssinia is a high plateau from 
which rise lofty mountain masses. Some of the peaks 
are higher than the most lofty mountains in the Alps. 
In earlier times volcanoes existed. Many of their 
conical peaks yet remain. In some cases, lakes have 
formed in the craters. In places the streams have cut 
deep canons in the face of the plateau. This is be- 
cause the steep slopes give the streams great power 
to erode. The Blue Nile has cut a canon which is 
in places more than 4000 feet deep. These canons 
seriously hinder travel in Abyssinia. 

Owing to the great range in altitude there are, as in 
Mexico, three well-marked climatic belts. Naturally, 
the products of these different zones vary. The hot 
lands called "kouellas" by the natives extend to about 
60(K) feet above the sea. Owing to the humidity there 
are forests and marshes, and fevers are common. 
The rainy season occurs between May and September. 
On the hot lands, bananas, sugar, cotton, oranges, 
lemons, figs, coffee and pineapple are produced. 
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Between the altitude of 6000 and 10,000 feet the 
climate is delightful. This zone is known as the 
"voina." There is no really cold weather, and as the 
soil is fertile a great variety of crops is grown. Wheat, 
barley, oats and beans are valuable crops. Cattle, 
sheep and goats are raised. 

Above 10,000 feet are the cold lands or "degas." 
Here agriculture is not successfully carried on, and the 
country is sparsely populated. 

There is as great a variety in animal as in plant life. 
The country, in fact, might be regarded as a great 
zoological garden. Here may be found the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, crocodile, lion, leopard, 
hyena, giraffe, monkey, ostrich and many others. 
The camel is used as a beast of burden. Smaller ani- 
mals as well as birds are numerous. 

Abyssinia has some, perhaps a great deal, of mineral 
wealth. How much is uncertain, for the geology of 
the land is not well known. Coal is known to exist 
in the central part, and iron has been foimd. Not 
much use is made of these minerals. This is due to 
the character of the people and to the lack of roads. 

Most of the trade is still carried on by means of cara-' 
vans. A well-established route extends from Massaua 
on the Red Sea to the southwestern part of the plateau. 
A railroad extends from Jibuti in French Somali to 
Harar, and is projected as far as the capital Adis Abeba, 
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more than five hundred miles from the sea. As the 
map shows you, Abyssmia has no coast line. This is, 
of course, a disadvantage to commerce. 

The climate of the plateau has made the people 
more vigorous than are those who live on the lowlands 
of equatorial Africa. This, together with the fact that 
their country is not easily invaded, has prevented Eu- 
ropean powers from assuming control. 

There are a great many towns throughout the coim- 
try, but no large cities. Probably there is no city in 
the land having a population of more than 10,000 
people. Most of the houses are built of sticks plastered 
with mud. The bare earth serves as a floor, and the 
roof is thatched. Cooking is done over a fire built 
upon the floor. There is practically no furniture. 

The commerce of Abyssinia is not extensive. Ivory 
is exported, and some gold, coffee and ostrich plumes. 
Cattle and hides are also a source of revenue. As 
better means of communication are established, both 
industry and commerce will develop. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE SUEZ CANAL 



If we wish to travel across the continent from New 
York to San Francisco, we take a railway train and in 
four days and four nights we are at our destination. 
If we wish to go from this country to Europe, we travel 
by steamship across the Atlantic ; or across the Pacific 
if we wish to go to Japan or China. 

Sometimes we travel or send goods on river boats. 
Where there are neither rivers nor railroads, stages 
carry us from place to place. In some coimtries people 
travel by wagon or on the backs of horses or mules or 
camels. Goods are often carried upon the heads or 
shoulders of men. 

In Africa there are many great rivers that are not 
navigable on account of the falls or rapids in the 
streams. In some cases only small boats can use 
these streams. The natives are compelled to carry 
their canoes and produce around the rapids and then 
reload. In the same way, in Europe and America, 
rapids or cataracts obstruct commerce. In many 
instances canals have been constructed around the. 
rapids. This allows large boats to use the streams. 
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Some rivers are shallow or flow through lakes or 
swamps. By cutting or dredging canals, such rivers 
can be used for commerce. 

Then there are places on the earth's surface where 
two large bodies of water come nearly together. Only 
a narrow strip of land lies between. What is such a 
strip of land called ? 

If a channel or canal were dug through this land, 
thus connecting the two bodies of water, vessels could 
pass from one to the other. This would save the 
vessels many miles of travel. Look at a map of 
the world and suggest where such canals could be 
built. 

The first canals built were probably for irrigation. 
The Chinese were the first to construct canals. There 
was a canal connecting the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
many years before the time of Christ. The Romans 
built wonderful roads and canals. A canal 148 miles 
long, constructed iii 1681, connects the Bay of Biscay 
with the Mediterranean Sea. 

There are many canals in America. The Erie Canal 
was built in 1825. This connects Lake Erie with the 
Hudson River. The "Soo" and the Welland and 
other canals. form the connecting link for vessels run- 
ning between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Trace the course of a vessel from Chicago to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and tell why a canal is necessary. 
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What is the most wonderful canal that the United 
States Government has ever constructed? 

You see by the map that the continents of Africa 
and Asia join in what is known as the Isthmus of Suez. 
This isthmus is only about 100 miles long. For cen- 
turies the trading vessels of European countries bor- 
dering upon the Mediterranean were forced to sail 
through this sea and the Strait of Gibraltar and far 
around the Cape of Good Hope to reach India or 
China. This cost much time and money, and many 
vessels were wrecked and lost at sea. 

The people of Eg3rpt, under their kings or Pharaohs, 
are thought to have built a canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez 2000 years before Christ. They saw that if 
the Mediterranean on the north could be connected 
with the Red Sea on the south, a great trade could be 
carried on between the east and the west. If this canal 
was built, it fell into decay centuries ago. 

To-day the Suez Canal is one of the most important 
canals in the world. It was completed, after ten 
years of hard work, in the year 1869. It was built by 
the French. A great French engineer by the name of 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps directed the work. 

A canal that is built at the level of the sea throughout 
its entire length is called a sea level canal. It was 
thought for many years that the Mediterranean Sea 
and Indian Ocean were of different levels, and this 
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delayed the work on this canal, which had been planned 
soon after our American Revolution. The Suez is a 
sea-level canal. Where a canal must be cut at several 
different levels, locks are necessary. Where are the 
locks in the Panama Canal? The first lock was in- 
vented in 1480. 

In the year 1798 Napoleon Bonaparte was in north- 
em Africa. Near Suez he discovered the ruins of the 
ancient canal. From that year until 1854 the French 
people had in mind the rebuilding of the canal. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps secured the consent of the 
native rulers and began the work. A company was 
formed. Shares were sold in France, England, Austria, 
Russia and the United States. The cost was nearly 
$100,000,000. 

The length of this great ship canal, which carries 
large ocean vessels:, is about 87 miles. The canal 
proper is 66 miles long. For 21 miles the passage is 
through the Great Bitter Lake, Little Bitter Lake, 
and Lake Tinisah. At the north or Mediterranean 
end of the canal is Port Said. The city of Suez 
is situated at the southern extremity, on the Gulf of 
Suez. 

At the surface the canal is from 200 to 330 feet wide. 
On the bottom, the width is about 75 feet. It is 26 
to 28 feet in depth. Where the banks are high, the 
canal narrows somewhat. Where the canal is cut 
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through limestone, the sides or banks are perpendicular. 
The banks slope inward, where the soil is soft. 

If you were to take a trip through the Suez Canal, 
you would see much of interest. No matter what 
flag your vessel sailed under you would be allowed to 
pass through. The canal has been neutralized by the 
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PiQ. 50. Scene in Suez Canal. 

powers. If you were traveling from the Mediterranean 
to India or Australia, your vessel would enter at Port 
Said. Here you would stop for coal. Native men and 
women and even children carry baskets of coal on their 
heads or shoulders. Coal barges come alongside your 
steamer, and sometimes the natives station themselves 
side by side and pass the baskets from one to an- 
other. 
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If you wandered about the streets of Port Said, you 
would see some interesting sights. Arabs, Eg3T)tians 
and Europeans pass you or oflfer to sell you goods. 
Coal is the chief import. More than 4000 ships from 
all nations coal here every year. Most of these 4000 
ships that pass through the canal yearly belong to 
England. 

If your vessel sails south from Port Said in the day- 
time, you will see on either side palms and lakes and 



Fig. 51. The Suez Canal at Port Said. 

marshes. Farther on, the desert seems to come down 
to the banks. Your vessel may travel by night, for 
the canal is lined with electric lights. To avoid all 
danger, the speed of the ship is not great. At certain 
places the canal widens out to permit two ships to pass. 
Strict rules have been made by the international 
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committee which has the management of the canal. 
A system of block signals tells exactly where each vessel 
is in the canal. Between Port Said and Suez there are 
several stations or passing places. Here, where the 
passage is widened, one vessel may make fast while 
the other passes along. 

Along the route there are mile posts planted on the 
east marked in kilometres. On the west there are 
huoys which show the depth of the water. At some 
of the stations or gares, attractive gardens are found. 
In the distance, on the desert, the ruins of a wonderful 
ancient civilization may be seen. 

For from four to five hours your ship moves slowly 
through the canal. Here and there a native is seen 
on the bank. If the sun shines brilliantly, you may be 
uncomfortably warm. If there is a strong wind, the 
sand will fill your eyes. At times the trip is delightful. 
When you reach Suez you leave the ship and visit the 
town. 

In the old days all vessels coaled at Suez. Now this 
town has not the conmiercial importance that Port 
Said has. Suez is connected with Cairo by rail, a dis- 
tance of 76 miles. There are mosques at Suez, and 
storage warehouses, hotels and interesting old houses 
of sun-dried brick. 

While all nations use the Suez Canal, it is of the 
greatest value to the English. This route to India, 
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China and Australia is very much used. The French 
trade extensively with their colonies in Indo-China 
and with China and Japan. Although the distance is 
5000 miles, many of the New Zealand steamers go by 
the Cape of Good Hope. They thus save the canal 
tolls. 

In 1899 a statue of the French engineer de Lesseps 
was erected at the entrance to the canal at Port Said. 
Do you wonder that the French people are proud of 
the man who did so much for the world for all time to 
come? 
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CHAPTER XXI 



THE NILE 



Just as our Great Lakes find their outlet in the 
mighty St. Lawrence, so several of the great lakes of 
Africa discharge their waters into the historic Nile. 
Lake Superior, the highest of our Great Lakes, is but 
six hundred feet above the sea, but Lake Victoria 
Nyanza is 3775 feet above sea level. 

Of all the rivers of the world only the Mississippi- 
Missouri is longer than the Nile. If you were to fol- 
low this famous African river from its source to its 
mouth you would travel 4000 miles. No other great 
river drains so small an area as the Nile. You will 
understand why this is so before we have finished our 
study of the river. 

Let us in imagination follow the waters of the Nile 
in all of their wanderings from the Equator to the 
Mediterranean Sea. For centuries the source of the 
Nile was a mystery, but in 1858 the explorer Speke 
discovered Victoria Nyanza, the lake from which the 
river issues. 

At a point about the middle of the north shore line 
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the river flows from the mighty lake. Almost imme- 
diately the river drops about twelve feet, forming Ripon 
Falls. Between its source and Lake Albert Nyanza 
the Nile falls about 1400 feet. In this part of the 
course we shall see many gorges and rapids. Along 
the banks are palms and banana trees, for we are close 
to the equator. 

We are in Uganda, a very densely populated country, 
of which you have already learned something. Soon 
the river enters Lake Ibrahim. Leaving this body of 
water, the Nile flows to Lake Edward Nyanza. Along 
the course are many rapids, the last and greatest of 
these is known as Murchison Falls. At this point the 
river drops one hundred and twenty feet. 

Now we travel nearly directly northward. For a 
long distance the stream flows through a picturesque 
gorge. At Lado we leave this broken country and 
enter a plain. The country is quite beautiful. There 
are areas of grass land, magnificent trees and fields 
of grain. The natives live in circular huts made 
of straw. In order to protect their corn from rats 
and white ants they store it in bins erected upon 
• sxa.Kes. 

At Gondokoro, a few miles south of Lado, we can 
take a small steamer, for this is the head of navigation. 
Soon we enter the "sudd" district. In this section of 
the river, which is nearly two hundred miles in length, 

N 
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navigation is sometimes completely obstructed by a 
dense growth of vegetation. This spreads quickly 
over the stream, for the high temperature causes rapid 
growth. So thick and dense does the sudd become that 
people and even large animals like the rhinoceros can 
walk upon it. The channel of the river is completely 
hidden, and boats cannot force their way through the 
vegetation. 

In 1873 the government kept a large force of men 
working constantly for six months in order to open a 
channel. The vegetable mat is cut into large blocks 
by means of large saws. Ropes are then attached to 
these, and small steamboats drag them out into the 
open water. When the flood season occurs, these are 
broken up and carried down the river. 

Now we have reached the point where the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal enters from the west. This is more than 2000 
miles from the Mediterranean Sea, but it is the last 
tributary to enter from this side. This means that 
the land that we shall see during the remainder of our 
trip is practically rainless. 

At Khartum the Blue Nile enters from the east. 
This stream rises upon the lofty plateau of Abyssinia 
where there is much rain and even snow. For a long 
distance above the junction, the Blue Nile is navi- 
gable. Just as the waters of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri can be distinguished because of their differ- 
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ence in color, so can the waters of the Blue and the 
White Nile be distinguished. 

Khartum is situated upon a tongue of land between 
the two rivers. It is the capital of the Egyptian Sudan. 
Between this point and Assuan, a distance of more 
than 1000 miles, there are six cataracts. In the flood 
season, boats can go over the cataracts, but during 
low water, they cannot. At Khartum a caravan route 
comes in from the west, but it immediately leads away 
from the stream because of an immense bend in the 
river, and because by so doing three cataracts are 
avoided. 

About fifty miles below Khartum we see the first of 
the six cataracts. It is one mile long and the fall is 
twenty feet. This, like the other cataracts, occurs 
where the river cuts through ridges of sandstone or 
granite. 

We have journeyed downstream some two hundred 
miles from Khartum when we see coming in from the 
east another large tributary. It is the Atbara. We 
shall travel 1560 miles farther, but not another tribu- 
tary enters between this point and the mouth of the 
riyer. Now you understand why the Nile drains a 
small area. It has very few tributaries, for most of 
the land through which it flows is very dry. Both the 
Atbara and the Blue Nile carry down vast quantities 
of sediment from the plateau, and thus Lower Egypt 
is kept constantly fertilized. 
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Only a few miles north of the town of Berber, we 

come to the fifth cataract. Here we find one hundred 

miles of swift current and a total fall of two hundred 

feet. The town of Abu Hamed is located at the lower 

end of the cataract. 

The remaining cataracts 
are similar to those already 
described. At Assuan, three 
hundred and fifty miles from 
Khartum, we reach the first 
cataract. The total fall of 
the Nile between these points 
is six hundred fifty-six feet. 
The first cataract is but 
three miles in length. 

At Assuan, which is nearly 

six hundred miles south of 

Cairo, is located a great dam. 

ptoabvw-JimaM.Hciiim. This WES constructcd at a 

Fig. 52. A Street Vender in eost of millions of doUara in 

AsBuan. 

^ order to hold back some of 

the flood water of the Nile. The dam is made of 
large blocks of granite and is one and one fourth 
miles in length. On the top is a road, making it pos- 
sible for people to cross the river. This dam has . 
enabled the people of Egypt to store much water, 
and tJierefore it is possible to irrigate a larger tract 



Fig, 53. The Nile Reservoir Dam at Asauan. 



Fio, 54. Luxor, Egypt. 
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of land than could previously be watered. This has 

added greatly to the value of the cotton and other 

crops. 
Some distance farther down the river we reach the 

site of Thebes, which several thousand years ago was 
the capital of Egypt. 
For a long time it 
was a very populous 
city, and so wealthy 
that it was often 
called "Golden 
Thebes." It had 
palaces, ternples and 
enormous statues. 

The rulers of 
Egypt possessed 
both power and 
wealth, and these 
they used in beau- 
tifjdng the capital. 

Fiu. 55!'7me"£2'''"'^' I" ti"^^' however, 
Thebes fell into de- 
cay, and for many centuries the sands covered the 
ruins of her former beauty. To-day the towns of 
Luxor and Kamak are located here, and eveiy year 
people journey up the Nile to see the wonderful 
works of art that have been excavated. From these 
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much has been learned regarding the people who 
formerly inhabited the land. 

From this point to the Mediterranean the Nile flows 
very slowly, for the land is quite flat. We see many 
curious Egyptian sailboats upon the stream. They 
are called dahabiyehs. Some of these have two 
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sails, as you see in the picture, and some have but 
one. Sometimes they are house boats of considerable 
size. 

We float gently along, occasionally passing a rocky 
island, and here and there a grove of date palm trees. 
On either side of the river we see the farmers irrigating 
their fields or cultivating their crops. Beyond the 
narrow belt of land to which the Nile gives life, stretches 
the yellow desert. 
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THE NILE 

O Thou beneficent and bounteous stream ! 
Thou patriarch river ! on whose ample breast 
We dwelt the time that full at once could seem 
Of busiest travel and of softest rest : 
No wonder that thy being was so blest 
That gratitude of old to worship grew. 
That as a living god thou wert addrest, 
And to itself the inmiediate agent drew 
To one creative power the feelings only clue. 

For in thy title and in Nature's truth 

Thou art and makest Egypt : were thy source 

But once arrested in its bubbling youth, 

Or turned extravagant to some new course, 

By a fierce crisis of convulsive force, 

Egypt would cease to be, — the intrusive sand 

Would smother its rich fields without remorse. 

And scarce a solitary palm could stand 

To tell, that barren vale was once the wealthiest land. 

Scarce with more certain order moves the Sun 

His matin banners in the eastern sky, 

Than at the reckoned period are begun 

Thy operations of fertility : 

Through the long sweep thy bosom swelling high 

Expands between the sandy mountain chains, 

The walls of Libya and of Araby, 

Till in the active virtue it contains 

The desert bases sink and rise prolific plains. 
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See through the naked length no blade of grass, 
No animate sign, relieves the dismal strand, 
Such it might seem our orb's first substance was, 
Ere touched by God with generative hand ; 
Yet at one step we reach the teeming land, 
Lying fresh-green beneath the scorching sun. 
As succulent as if at its command 
It held all rains that fall, all brooks that run. 
And this, O generous Nile ! is thy vast benison. 

— Lord Houghton. 



CHAPTER XXII 



EGPYT AND ITS PEOPLE 



The land known as Egypt has perhaps the oldest 
civilization in the world. We are able to trace it 
back for more than 6000 years. If we consider the 
average life of an individual to be fifty years, this 
period of history takes us back one hundred and 
twenty generations. Think of the changes that occur 
during fifty years. This enables us to form some con- 
ception of the wonderful changes that have taken place 
since the beginning of Egyptian history. 

In many ways Egypt and its people have changed 
very little since early days. The Nile is to-day, as 
it was 6000 years ago, the very life of the land. Many 
of the inhabitants use just such plows as were used 
centuries ago. Large numbers of farmers draw water 
from the Nile as the inhabitants of Egypt did in the 
days of Pharaoh. 

About the year 525 the Persians conquered the 
Egyptians. Later, the Romans ruled the land. The 
Romans gave place to the Arabs and these to the Ti):rks. 
In 1882 the EngUsh assumed control of Egypt, and 
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since that time the country has been developed re- 
markably. 

Politically Egypt is about twice as large as France, 
but the cultivated area is only about as large as Bel- 
gium. This means that the inhabited portion of the 
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country is a very long and narrow strip of territory. 
It is like a ribbon, for the average width is only seven 
miles. Do you understand why this is so ? Only so far 
as the waters of the Nile can be carried over the land 
can life exist. To irrigate land that lies adjoining the 
river, water must by some means be lifted out of the 
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stream, or taken out of the river far above the land 
which is to be irrigated, in order that it may flow down 
to this land. 

You can understand now the meaning of the ancient 
saying, "Egypt is the gift of the Nile." It enriches 



Pio. 58. Irrigating. 

the soil and makes life possible by supplying a narrow 
strip with water. To-day much water is lifted from 
the stream by means of steam pumps, but there are 
thousands of men employed in lifting it a pailful at a 
time. At the water's edge a long pole is fastened to the 
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top of a post in such a way that the pole can be swung 
around. The arrangement is very much Kke that of 
the well sweep still used in some parts of our country. 
To the end of the pole is fastened a tightly woven basket 
or an earthen pot, and to the other end a stone. The 
weight of the stone enables the man easily to lift the 
pot of water, which he swings around and empties into 
another a little higher up the bank. Thus it requires 
several men and as many ''pumps'' to lift the water 
by this process. Thousands of water wheels are 
operated by donkeys and even by hand. Only where 
labor is very cheap are such primitive means employed. 

Once each year the old* Nile itself irrigates the land 
on a large scale. In June the Nile in lower Egypt 
begins to rise. Slowly but steadily the water spreads 
out upon either side, until in places it is several miles 
in width. Here and there villages on the higher land 
are converted into islands. The water reaches its 
greatest height in September, and it then slowly sub- 
sides. The difference between the height of high and 
low water at Cairo ranges from twenty to thirty feet. 

Remember that this great annual flood takes place 
without a drop of rain falling in lower Egypt. Do 
you wonder that the ancient Egyptians were super- 
stitious and believed that the action of the river was 
controlled by gods? We now know that the annual 
overflow is due to the heavy rains in equatorial Africa 
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and to the melting of the snow upon the lofty Abys- 
sinian plateau. Since the life of the people depends 
upon the river, the use of its waters is regulated by 
the government. 

Owing to the latitude and the slight altitude of 
Egypt, the climate is always warm. The air is very 
dry. On the Mediterranean coast the annual rainfall 
is about eight inches, but at Cairo it is less than 
two. In some sections several years pass without 
any rain. 

It was to that part of Egypt bordering the Mediter- 
ranean and built up by the action of the river, that the 
term delta was first applied. It was given this name 
because its shape resembles that of the Greek letter 
delta. Name several rivers that have deltas. 

The chief crop in the delta is cotton. While the 
United States produces most of the cotton of the world, 
Egypt is an important cotton producer. The mild 
climate and the fertile soil are both favorable. At 
Alexandria we see large numbers of bales of cotton ready 
to be shipped to the British Isles, to France, or to the 
United States. 

Perhaps you are wondering why Eg3^tian cotton is 
shipped to our country. It is because the staple or 
fiber is longer than that of our upland cotton. This 
makes it more valuable. In addition to the cotton we 
see fields of sugar cane and rice^ date palm trees and 
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orange and lemon groves. During the winter, grains 
are grown. Owing to the very great population of 
Egj^t it is necessary to make good use of the land. 
Practically all of the tilled area produces two crops 
yearly ; some of it, three. 

A short distance back from the river, now on one side 
and again crossing to the other, is a railroad. This is 
the northern part of the Cape to Cairo Railroad, 
already mentioned. Much transportation of produce 
takes place upon the backs of camels and donkeys, 
however. 

Alexandria, which was named in honor of Alexander 
the Great, is the chief commercial center and the sea- 
port of Egypt. It is quite European in character. 
The population is about 300,000. 

The leading industry in Egypt is agriculture, and the 
country is densely populated. Some of the people 
own -large tracts of land, but most of them are poor, 
and either rent a small piece of ground or serve as 
laborers. Farm laborers are frequently paid but twenty 
cents per day. 

Although Egypt has railroads, and automobiles are 
in use to some extent, camels and donkeys do much of 
the transporting of goods. Everywhere, both in town 
and country, we see these useful animals. Objects 
which we would use our arms in carrying, the Egyptians 
carry upon their heads. The women carry in this 
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way jars filled with water, and men carry b^es of 
goods and pieces of furniture. 

The Egyptians are dark in complexion. They speak 
the Arabic language, but in business, English and 
French are used. Upon the streets of the towns we 
see men wearing loose robes of white, turbans or 
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fezzes upon their heads and sandals upon their feet. 
The yomen usually wear black robes and have their 
faces veOed. Men and women do not eat at the same 
table. Women occupy a much less prominent place 
than they do in our country. 

The villages are commonly only collections of mud 
huts. In the towns and cities the buildings practically 
always have flat roofs. The chief buijding of the town 
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is the mosque, which rises high above the others. From 
the tower of this building there is issued, five times 
daily, the call to prayer. No matter where the people 
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may be, nor how they may be employed, they instantly 
face in the direction of Mecca, touch their foreheads 
to the groimd and pray. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



Nearly IOOO years ago the city of Cairo was founded 
en the east bank of the Nile. It was built upon the 
ruins of an older 
city. Although 
there are cities 
that are older 
than Cairo, its 
inhabitants 
often call it the 
"Mother of the 
World." 

Cairo is situ- 
ated just where 
the Nile divides 
into several 
channels or dis- 

"'"" '"' ""'"■ tributaries. A 
Fig. 63. Citadel m Cairo. Egypt. -^^^^ -^ ^^^ 

course of the Nile at this point has placed the city at 
a distance of nearly a mile from the river. East of 
the city rises a range of rocky hills. 
196 
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The latitude of Cairo is just about the same as that 
of New Orleans, and it has therefore a mild climate. 
Partly on this account many tourists spend the winter 
there. Besides having a mild climate there is a great 
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deal of sunshine, and the average annual rainfall is 
less than two inches. 

Like other Egyptian cities, Cairo is situated close to 
the edge of the desert. From the citadel we can see 
the yellow sands but a few miles away. From this 
same point we can also see one of the wonders of the 
world, the pyramids. 

The water supply of the city, which formerly was 
obtained directly from the Nile and delivered in goat 



skins, is now pumped from the sands below the river. 
The supply thus obtained is much purer than the river 
water, and the death rate has decreased since the 
people began to use this water. 

Cairo is not only the largest city in Egypt, it is the 
largest city in Africa as well. In 1913 its population 



Fig. 65, Cart in Cairo. 

was about 700,000. Many modem business blocks, 
as well as hotels, electric cars, telephones and other 
improvements, have been added during recent years. 

In the native quarter of Cairo the streets are narrow 
and crooked. The famous bazaars are located here. 
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There is the Silk Bazaar, the Tentmakers' Bazaar, 
the Scentmakers' Bazaar and many others. The 
establishments are generally very small, in some cases 
being scarcely more than cupboards. The keepers 
urge every passer-by, especially if he be a tourist, to 
purchase. Carpets, curtains, inlaid and carved work, 



Fig. 66. Street Scene in Cairo, Egypt. 

old weapons, jewelry, sandals, fezzes, fruits and flowers 
are offered for sale. 

The streets of Cairo are full of life, but it differs 
from that seen upon the streets of our cities. Bonkeys 
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and camels are seen carrying goods am. passengers. 
Indeed, the "Street o^ the Camel" is one of the main 
streets of the city. Peddlers shout their wares, street 
musicians add to the din. Jugglers and snake charmers 
compete for attention, and guides are clamoring to 
conduct you to the pyramids or to some other place of 
particular interest. 

Cairo is noted for its mosques, and all tourists visit 
some of them. There are about 400 mosques, some of 
which are very old. Some of the mosques, which are 
very unattractive from without, have beautiful in- 
terior decorations. ^ 

Let us visit the pyramids at Ghizeh. The placfe is 
but k^ven miles distant. We can go by electric car, 
auto, carriage, or We may ride upon the back of a camel. 
A ^lendid drive, lined by beautiful trees, leads us to 
these wonderful monuments. We cross the Nile by 
faeans of a bridge which at certain hours is opefn to 
allow boats to pass up and down. < 

For a long time the object >t the pyramids was a 
mystery. It is now known that they were the tombs 
of the rulers of Egj^t. There are seventy of these 
structures in Egypt, but only a few of them are in 
Ghizeh. The oldest of them have existed for 6000 
or more years. Think of the changes that have 
occurred since these tombs were constructed ! 

Each ruler ordered during his life the erection of 



the pyramid t'^at was to be used as hU tomb. The 
first step was to cut a great chamber from the sohd 
rock, together with an incUned passageway leading to 
it. Over this chamber the pyramid was built. 



The pyramids were made from great blocks of stone 
quarried on the spot. As the ancient Egyptians did 
not have such machine:y as we use to-day, the handling 
of these great stones was a wonderful piece of work. 
It is estimated that the great pyramid at Ghizeh 
required for its construction 100,000 men working con- 
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tinuously for thirty years. This pyramid is almost 
exactly four hundred and fifty feet in perpendicular 
height. 

Countless blocks of stone have been taken from the 
pyramids and used in the construction of mosques and 
other buildings in Cairo. Visitors to the pyramids 
may ascend their rough but steep sides and thus ob- 
tain a magnificent view of the valley. 

Near by is the Sphinx, still older than the pyramids. 
It was carved from sandstone rock, and is a figure one 
hundred and eighty-eight feet long, having the body 
of a lion and the head of a man. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 



You have learned that some parts of Africa have an 
exceedingly old civilization. The history of Egypt 
has been traced back for thousands of years. The 
pyramids are among the oldest works of man that yet 
endure. Great cities existed along the Barbary Coast 
many centuries ago. The most magnificent of these 
was Carthage, which, at one time, had a population 
of more than half a million. 

Although the history of Africa began long ago, mil- 
lions of its people can neither read nor write. They 
are ignorant and superstitious. Countless numbers 
live in tents, huts or caves and dress as did their an- 
cestors hundreds of years ago. There are a very great 
number of people in Africa who have never seen a loco- 
motive, a street car, an automobile, a telephone, an 
electric light, a typewriter or many other things with 
which you are familiar. 

Some of the reasons why Africa has developed so 
slowly you have already learned. The continent of 
Africa lies very largely in the Torrid Zone, and the 
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climatic conditions which exist in a large part of the 
area are not favorable to progress. Africa has the 
largest desert in the world, its area being about equal 
to that of Europe. In this vast region there are very 
few people, for only where there are springs or wells 
can the land support human life. The inhabitants 
are engaged in a constant struggle with nature. Their 
wants are few, and they have little inclination for better 
things and little opportunity to obtain them. 

In equatorial Africa there is a large area where the 
temperature is high and the precipitation abundant. 
These conditions have resulted in forests and jungles. 
Here it is not difficult to secure food, but a hot, moist 
climate is much more oppressive than is a hot, dry 
one. The people in the humid parte of equalorS 
Africa have made very little progress. 

The large rivers of Africa rise upon the plateaus of 
the interior and break through the mountains before 
reaching the sea. As a result, there are, in the lower 
courses of the rivers, falls and rapids. The rivers, 
therefore, do not afford water transportation into the 
heart of the continent. 

Railroads, and even wagon roads, are few. To con- 
struct roads across an extensive desert, or through a 
vast jungle, is a very difficult undertaking. Human 
conditions do not encourage road building ; for, as we 
have seen, the desert population is sparse, and the 
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inhabitants of the forest area are making Uttle prog- 
ress. 

As a continent, Africa does not offer great induce- 
ments to farmers. Lack of precipitation in the north, 
unsanitary conditions in the central lowlands, terrible 
isolation in all parts of the interior, and insecurity of 
life and property in some sections, discourage settle- 
ment. There are large areas in South Africa, however, 
where the white man can safely and profitably till the 
soil. 

In spite of serious disadvantages, however, there 
has been much development in Africa during recent 
years, and greater progress is in store. Man cannot 
change the climatic conditions, but he can adapt his 
crops and his habits of life to them. Irrigation will 
be carried on more extensively and scientifically. The 
great dam at Assuan is an illustration of what can be 
done to increase the storage of water and enlarge the 
farming area. 

Excellent facilities for transportation and communi- 
cation are among the most important causes of progress. 
The great Cape-to-Cairo Railroad will open Africa 
from the south to the Mediterranean coast. As time 
goes on, more branch lines will be built, connecting the 
main line with the seaports and with the interior. 
Navigation on streams will be improved, water power 
developed and telephone and telegraph lines added. 
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Most of the countries of Europe are densely popu- 
lated, and as a result the people are seeking for cheaper 
land and greater opportunities than they can find at 
home. This means that the parts of Africa where the 
white nian can safely live will be settled by Europeans. 
As we have seen, parts of South Africa are rapidly filling 
up because of their favorable climatic conditions. 

In all lands men are searching for minerals. South 
Africa is rich in minerals, and her gold and diamonds 
have led to the establishment of towns and the building 
of roads. As the mineral wealth of the continent is 
still further developed, additional improvements will 
be made. 

Slowly but steadily the influence of European life 
will be felt in all parts of the continent. Law and 
order are at the foundation of human progress. As the 
various European nations having possessions in Africa 
establish their governments more securely, greater 
developments will follow, because property and life 
will be protected. 

It is not enough that the Europeans who settle in 
Africa have an opportunity to make a living. The 
millions of natives must be given better advantages. 
They must be educated to make the best use of life 
of which they are capable. In Khartum the English 
have established a school known as Gordon College. 
Here a large number of native boys take up various 
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lines of industrial training. This means more useful 
and more happy lives. The French have made edu- 
cation compulsory in Timesia, and the scientific study 
of the culture of the date palm has already been of 
value. Slowly education will throw %ht into all 
parts of Africa, and in time it will cease to be the 
" Dark Continent." 



WtST END 
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